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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— in cae 

HE week has been clouded by an event tragic in itself, 
and one which it is possible may be the cause of events 
still more tragic,—events which may conceivably be fraught 
with woe and misery for half the human race. As we have 
said elsewhere, however, we maintain the confident hope that 
the incident will not end in war, and that by the time these 
pages are in our readers’ hands the Russians will be found to 
have yielded to our demands. In our leading article we have 
fully described these demands, and will only say here that 
they are, in our opinion, just and reasonable, and that the 
Government fully deserve the confidence of the nation for 
the firmness and moderation with which they have handled 
the situation. They have not shrunk from insisting on our 





just rights, whatever the consequences ; but at the same time 
they have been neither provocative nor unreasonable either 
in action or language. It remains to record the incident 
in detail. On Monday morning came news of the outrage in | 
the North Sea,—news that sent a great wave of amazement | 
and indignation throughout the country. The facts, as | 
related by eye-witnesses and victims, are as follows. At 
1130 p.m. on Friday night the British trawlers off the Dogger | 

| 





Bank, some two hundred miles from Spurn Head, while 
engaged in fishing, sighted the Baltic Fleet on their lee | 
steaming slowly to the south-west. The first squadron passed | 
by on the lee side of the trawlers without taking any notice. | 
A torpedo-boat then apparently came close up to the fishing- | 
boats in which the men were gutting fish in a bright light, 
rejoined the Russian fleet, and the four battleships of the 
second squadron, turning their searchlights full on the trawlers, 
opened fire as soon as they had got to windward of them. 





As the result of this bombardment at close quarters, which 
lasted twenty minutes, and in which all four battleships took 
part, the skipper and third hand of the ‘Crane’ had their 
heads blown off, six out of the remaining seven men on board 
were wounded, and the vessel herself was sunk; the ‘ Mino’ 
was riddled fore and aft by twelve shots; the ‘Moulmein’ and 
‘Snipe’ were also badly damaged. The survivors on the 
‘Crane’ were pluckily rescued before their vessel sank by the 
skipper and crew of the ‘Gull,’ but no attempt of any sort to 
lend assistance was made by the Russian fleet, though it is 
stated that one ship cruised about in the neighbourhood for 
three-quarters of an hour. We have stated the facts as 
simply, nay, coldly, as possible, for the matter is too serious 
and too painful for rhetoric. But though we have not used | 
he language of emotion, it must not be supposed that we do | 
not feel the deepest sympathy with the wounded, and with the | 
families and friends of the dead. Nor do we fail in a sense | 
of burning indignation at the stupidity and criminal reckless- | 
ness which caused the outrage, or at the callousness of those ! 





The report of the Russian Admiral to his Government, 
summaries of which were telegraphed to Friday’s papers, gives 
an account of the occurrence of last Saturday morning which 
is totally at variance with that of the fishermen. The 
Admiral declares that two torpedo-boats, either Japanese 
or English, approached his ships in a suspicious manner in 
spite of signals, and thereby compelled him to fire. He 
regrets the killing of the fishermen, but declares that he only 
did his duty. In another version the Admiral asserts that 
one of the alleged torpedo-boats disappeared, but “the other 
remained until morning waiting for its companion or re- 
pairing.” Ina third version of the telegram we are told that 
the mysterious torpedo-boats “attacked the leading vessels 
of the fleet in the darkness, and when the searchlights 
disclosed the presence of several steam fishing-boats an 
endeavour was made to spare them, and the Russians stopped 
firing. . The torpedo-boats then disappeared.” Finally, in an 
interview with the correspondent of the Hecho de Paris, the 
Admiral is made to say: “ We knew when we left Libau that 
we had to fire upon every boat that came near our squadron. 
We have a great duty to accomplish.” 


There can be no doubt whatever that these alleged 
torpedo-boats were phantoms of the brain. Possibly the 
Russians mistook the carriers and the church and hospital 
boats which move up and down among the trawlers for 
Japanese torpedo-boats. Possibly they merely saw what did 
not exist, as men do in a panic on a dark night. In any case, 
the notion of Japanese torpedo-boats in the North Sea is 


| ridiculous. They cannot flit unobserved over the water like the 


‘Flying Dutchman.’ They would have been seen in some 
English, Danish, or Swedish port long ago. It has been 
suggested that, besides being very nervous, the Russian 
officers and men had been feasted too generously on the 
departure of the fleet, and that they were just in the con- 
dition when men who “see double” or think shadows are 
realities blaze away regardless of all consequences if they have 
firearms. That is no excuse, and cannot affect our demands, 
but it is an explanation of an otherwise inexplicable occurrence. 


There is in Great Britain no doubt as to the character of 
the outrage on the Dogger Bank, which the King himself in 
a telegram to the Mayor of Hull describes as “unwarrant- 
able,” an adjective evidently chosen, with the King’s habitual 
tact, as the one which best unites a maximum of indignant 
protest with a minimum of insult to the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Secretary for the Colonies, at a municipal banquet 
in Leamington on Tuesday, declared that reparation must not 
only be full, but prompt, for the outrage “must have been 
the result either of a murderous intention or of wicked 
negligence.” We quote below the opinion of the official 
Leader of the Opposition, and of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and need only add here that the tone of the daily 
Press has, in spite of the great provocation, been on the whole 
calm and reserved. 


On Wednesday evening Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


| addressed a Liberal gathering at Norwich in connection with 


the Eastern Counties Liberal Federation. He began with an 
emphatic declaration on the North Sea outrage. He did not 
suppose that the atrocious act was in any way authorised by 
the Russian Government, but it seemed impossible that it 
could have been an accident or a misunderstanding, and it 
was on too large and desiberate a scale for a blunder. At 
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present the whole affair was a mystery, and he hoped that 
Russia would at once make the reparation we required, and 
give usa full guarantee against a repetition of such a per- 
formance. The Government in acting as they had done had 
the full support of all parties. 


Lord Selborne, who presided at the dinner given to Rear- 


Admiral Jewell and the officers of the American squadron by 
the “ Pilgrims ” on Tuesday night, made a brief reference to 
the “inexcusable outrage” inthe North Sea. He asked himself 
—while admitting that the supposition was impossible—what 
would the King and the British people or the American 
people do if the British or American Navy were to commit 
such a terrible blunder? They would, he felt sure, offer 
immediate and ample apology, make every possible repara- 
tion, punish those responsible, and offer every conceivable 
security against its recurrence. This being so, “I have 
no doubt, no more doubt than that I am standing here this 
minute, that his Majesty the Czar and the Russian people 
will feel their responsibility in this matter just as the King 
and the British people or the American people would feel it. 
They will feel the same remorse as the British or American 
people would feel, and take the same action to clear them- 
selves as the British or the American people would take.” 
In view of the facts of the case and the nature of the 
audience, it would be hard to better Lord Selborne’s firm but 
courteous words. We may add that in proposing the toast of 
“Our Guests,” which was drunk with great enthusiasm, Lord 
Selborne very happily illustrated the solidarity that existed 
between British and American naval officers, and their readi- 
ness to co-operate without the slightest difficulty. They would, 
he said, never be tired of seeing American sailors or of welcoming 
them, because their origin was common, they understood each 
other, and the admiration which Americans had so often 
expressed for the British Navy was wholly and entirely 
reciprocated. 


The comments of the world on the outrage have been nearly 
unanimous. The French papers of all shades of opinion, 
except tha strictly reactionary, deplore the incident, and pro- 
nounce the Baltic Fleet as at present governed a danger to 
all nations. They are, in fact, so condemnatory of the 
Russian Admiral’s action that they expect St. Petersburg to 
terminate all danger of war by speedily accepting the British 
terms. The Austrian papers express the same view in even 
stronger language, and so do the German free papers, most of 
which attribute the assault on the fishing fleet to unjustifiable 
“nervousness.” The “inspired” journals in Germany are, 
however, more reticent, and describe the outrage as “a very 
deplorable event, but not a political incident.” The American 
journals are disposed to treat it as an act of lunacy, and to 
consider that the Baltic Fleet must be forced back to the 
Baltic in the general interest of mankind. There appear, in 
fact, to be no dissentient voices, and it is to be hoped, though 
the general voice of civilisation will be hidden from the 
Russian people, that it will not be without its influence upon 
the Czar and the group which, under him, rules Russia. 


There is a distinct lull in the war in Manchuria. The 
Japanese, indeed, are said to be again shelling Port Arthur, 
to have damaged some of the ships in the harbour, and to 
have set fire to streets in the town; but none of this news is 
official, or, as regards details, entirely trustworthy. Port 
Arthur, in fact, continues its despairing resistance. On the 
mainland, again, though the two armies are in some places 
within eight hundred yards of each other, both are entrench- 
ing, so that either when it moves must attack fortified positions. 
It is probable that both are waiting for reinforcements, and for 
fresh supplies of the munitions which it seems to be part of 
modern tactics to expend with a certain recklessness. There 
is talk, for example, of a hundred thousand shells expended 
in two or three days of the battle or series of battles on the 
Sha-ho. A report that General Kuroki was wounded has not 
been confirmed, and there is nothing to show that the general 
situation has been in any way changed. The removal of 
Admiral Alexeieff leaves General Kuropatkin for the time a 
free hand, and Marshal Oyama, so far as appears, has always 
had one. 


The Mission to Tibet did not return too soon. If it had 
remained another fortnight it would have been locked up, and 








probably have been compelled to levy supplies by requisiti 
As it was, the headquarters column was caught by the — 
in a pass 16,000 ft. high, and was compelled to Pris 
forward for its life, forty-seven of the men being led a 
strings because they were snow-blind. Another party detach 
for a survey was stricken in the same way, nearly half thej 
number—sixty-nine out of a hundred and forty—becoming 
“stone-blind,” owing to a blizzard on the Romba Pass They 

ill probably be found curable, and thi ‘wil © 
will probably be found curable, an us danger will be 
avoided when the road is ‘cut through Bhutan; but Ww 

: : : ; @ 
should like to know how the native Tibetans escape it, and 
why among the foreigners who are liable go many escape 
There must be some special quality in the eyes or in the 
general health of those who enjoy immunity from the terrible 
calamity, and we should like to know what it is, Are the 
the men of most penetrating sight on whom the whi 
radiance, which they, of course, perceive best, tells most? 

The French Chamber on Saturday, the 22nd inst., reached 
what was really a test vote on the separation of Church ang 
State. The Opposition had prepared a number of interpella. 
tions, and hoped for support from those moderate Liberals 
who, though hostile in principle to clericalism, think that the 
time for abolishing the Concordat has not arrived. Accord. 
ingly on Friday week, after the reactionaries had endeavoured 
to prove that M. Combes was forcing on a rupture with the 
Vatican, and was surrendering a right valuable to France of 
protecting all Roman Catholics abroad, M. Deschanel, the 
“brilliant” ex-President of the Chamber, and often named ag 
one ambitious of the Presidency of the Republic, was put up to 
represent the moderate view. He also strongly emphasised 
the value of the protectorate; but his main arguments were 
that the State ought to be impartial and neutral in the conflict 
between the Church and the civil power; that the Budget of 
Public Worship was a guarantee against the financial inde. 
pendence of the Church, and therefore ought to be maintained: 
that the freedom of faith should be protected as well ag the 
freedom of unbelief; and that the separation, if accomplished, 
should be accomplished by a Government which, unlike the 
present one, while devoted to free thought, respected religion, 
and which, in short, would do the work as gently as possible 
by some formula consonant not only with liberty, which wasa 
much-abused word, but with reason and justice. 

The debate was continued on Saturday in speeches remark. 
able only for a declaration on behalf of the Socialists that 
M. Combes did not go nearly far enough; and then the 
Premier summed it up in a speech which was an event. He 
placed the contest upon new ground by declaring that 
negotiation with the Papacy was now impossible, as the 
Dogma of Infallibility had made the Popes absolute masters 
of the Church, raising them above all restraints, so that 
Concordats became useless, and removing with the help of 
the Syllabus the last barriers against Ultramontane abso- 
lutism. The Papacy, which had crushed the men of genius 
who tried to reconcile the Church to civil freedom, was now 
trying to “ master the nations”; and any Ministers who still 
hoped for a modus vivendi would find themselves the dupes 
of implacable principles and accomplices in promoting the 
impotence of the civil power. The Papacy regarded the 
Concordat as a mere gracious gift to be interpreted according 
to the expediencies of the moment. For his part, he would 
never go to Canossa. After M. Ribot had denounced the 
Government for its rupture with Rome, which had destroyed 
the means of coming to an understanding with the Roman 
Catholics, the division was taken on an Order of the Day which 
approved the declarations of the Government, and forbade any 
additions thereto. This, which is of course a direct endorse- 
ment of M. Combes’s speech, and therefore of a policy perma- 
nently hostile to Vaticanism, because permanently hostile to 
the Dogma, was passed by a vote of 325 to 237, the majority 
of 88 including men like M. Bourgeois, M. Doumer, M. de 
Lanessan, and M. Lockroy. The actual Bill for the separa- 
tion, which has immediately to be considered in the Cabinet, 
will be produced in January. 


The terms of the Report on the recent Anglo-French Con- 
vention made to the Chamber by its Committee for Foreign 
Affairs are of some importance. The Report was drawn up by 
M. Deloncle, once one of the strongest opponents of British 
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and it contains glowing praise of the new entente 
M. Deloncle is only discontented with it because it 
ch farther, and looks forward ms ap wee 
i ions between the two States shall be similarly 

-* Tee eaieeicines ahead,” writes the Reporter of the 
S ittee “to the conclusion of agreements ever closer and 
cogent which, loyally carried out by both parties 
td ut wsvitvs pensée On a basis of mutual confidence, will 
be Hee the community and solidarity of the interests of the 
ita countries, will constitute the surest guarantee of their 
rosperity, and will powerfully contribute to the maintenance 
if the peace of the world.” That is a view which will be 


heartily endorsed in England. 


expansion, 
cordiale. 
does not go mu 





The hatred between white men and negroes in parts of the 
United States is clearly deepening, and if the negroes were 
better armed might produce a civil war. On Monday, at 
Norfolk, in Virginia, a negro of character and Means named 
Blount, who during a quarrel had struck a white man in the 
face, was murdered in a rising of the whites. He had been 
immediately arrested and taken to prison, and there was no 
fear of rescue; but the white citizens on hearing of the event 
proke into the prison and beat him to death. They probably 
pore him some personal enmity, as he had formerly been a 
Republican leader, and may still have retained influence 
among the coloured population. The negroes, furious aut the 
outrage, threatened insurrection, and as they were in a 
majority locally, the Governor of Virginia ordered troops 
into the town to preserve order. Would they have been 
ordered if the negroes had been the threatened party ? It is 
fortunate for the peace of the Southern States that the negroes 
still remain incapable of large combinations, and though they 
have educated men among them, apparently produce no leader 
of high political ability. 


The Conference held by the National Union of Conser- 
yative Associations at Southampton will have finished its 
deliberations before these pages are in our readers’ hands. 
It is, therefore, of little use to speculate as to its possible 
yesults. We should like, however, to draw attention to 
the very remarkable article dealing with the Conference in 
Thursday's Standard. The Standard strongly urges Mr. 
Balfour to speak out, and to clear up the ambiguity of the 
situation. It describes also the way in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s organisation, the Tariff Reform League, is gradually 
honeycombing the Unionist party. “It may be seen in 
working order in most districts, whether it be the suburbs 
of manufacturing towns or the village centres in the rural 
tracts. People are got together to hear how evil their plight 
is, and what a splendid panacea for all ills Mr. Chamberlain 
has devised. A branch is formed, and by-and-by it is found 
that the method of bit-by-bit absorption has brought the 
Party Association as a whole into a sort of unwritten federa- 
tion with the Protectionist Caucus. To that body it looks 
for suggestion; from it, it receives orders and accepts 
nominees. This is the crux which Mr. Balfour, as responsible 
Chief of the Unionist Party, has to face.” “As long,” con- 
tinues the Standard, “as the Prime Minister allows it to be 
believed that definite assent to the Birmingham proposals is 
compatible with loyalty to his authority, so long will recruits 
be led by a sort of unintelligent drift to the Protectionist 
banner.” This is nothing but the truth. Yet hitherto those 
who, like ourselves, have proclaimed it have been declared to 
be disloyal to the Unionist party for daring to make such a 
suggestion. 


We are surprised that the news—published on Wednesday 
—that the Duke of Devonshire has consented to become 
President of the Unionist Free-Trade Club has not been made 
the subject of more comment in the Press. As a matter of 
fact, it is an event of no little importance, and strongly marks 
the determination of the Unionist Free-traders to make their 
views effective. It is true the Duke of Devonshire’s headship 
of the Free-Food League led to very little practical result ; 
but the Free-Food League was a very different body from that 
over which the Duke will now preside. The Free-Food League 
was a body committed from the beginning to half-measures 
and timorous counsels. No doubt it contained a considerable 
number of men who were not afraid of taking responsibility ; 
but they were too often overruled by the section who in 








regard to Free-trade can best be described as “ willing to talk, 
but yet afraid to strike.” 





The Unionist Free-Trade Club is, as we have said, a 
very different body. Though its members are Unionists, 
mean to remain Unionists, and intend, if they can, to re- 
establish the Unionist party on Free-trade lines, they do not 
imagine that they can do this by supporting Protection 
under any of its aliases. They mean, that is, to make their 
Free-trade views prevail, and in doing so will not shrink from 
the necessary sacrifices. Inthe Duke of Devonshire they have 
anidealleader. He is cautious, temperate, unmoved by clamour, 
and anxious for peace and compromise where these can be 
obtained without the surrender of essentials. But at the 
same time he is anchored in principle, and will never allow the 
bogey of party loyalty to scare him from action necessary to 
the welfare of a cause in which he believes. He would not as 
a Unionist support Home-rulers for fear of the consequences 
to the Liberal party, and as a Free-trader he wi!l not, we are 
convinced, allow any sophistical pleas, however apparently 
cogent, to induce him to support or give his countenance to 
Protectionists. 


Sir John Cockburn continues his wild career in West Mon- 
mouth. He has refused to declare his allegiance to the head 
of the Government, and has announced that he will support 
“the greatest Colonial Minister the Empire has ever seen.” 
This is, at any rate, frank; and we have the curious spectacle 
of a candidate, who has rejected every Conservative principle 
except one, appealing for, and receiving, the enthusiastic 
support of the supporters of the Government. Is it an 
unfair deduction that this one principle—to which, by 
the way, the Government declares it is not committed— 
is regarded by most people as the distinguishing mark of 
Government policy? Speaking at Tredegar on Wednesday, 
Mr. Lloyd-George asked very pertinently what Sir John 
Cockburn expected to do if he were returned. He was 
pledged to oppose the party on every point except Tariff 
Reform. If the Government kept its word, and did not 
meddle with Tariff Reform, Sir John would do his best to 
put it out of office. And then, as the Liberals were pledged 
to oppose Tariff Reform, he would do his best to defeat 
them. The system, if seriously followed, would end in 
political nihilism. “To go in for Tariff Reform and nothing 
else was like feeding a man upon gin, which was at best a 
purely artificial stimulus to keep the system going.” Unionist 
Free-traders who objected to the Government's Licensing 
Bill were attacked in many quarters as traitors to Unionism, 
and Radicals at heart. But here is a candidate who opposes 
the Government on every point, though on one of them the 
views of the Government are known to be equivocal. It is 
a significant fact for those to consider who deny that the 
Government is in substance committed to Chamberlainism. 

It is with deep regret that we announce the death of 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, which took place at 
Chelsea Hospital on Wednesday after a short illness. Sir 
Henry Norman’s caveer in the public service was long 
and distinguished. As a young officer in the Sikh Wars 
and in the Mutiny he showed such conspicuous gallantry 
that he came to be looked upon as the bravest of the 
brave in a generation of Indian officers specially distin- 
guished for deeds of high courage. The later years of Sir 
Henry’s life were spent in civil employment. He was first 
Governor of Jamaica, and then of Queensland. While holding 
the Queensland appointment he was nominated by the Liberal 
Government as Viceroy of India. After reflection, however, 
he decided that he could not undertake the responsibilities 
of the post, and declined the offer. There is perhaps no other 
case of a man, certainly none of an old Anglo-Indian, refusing 
such an office; but the country felt nothing but respect for 
Sir Henry Norman in declining to be dazzled by the great 
honour shown him, when for various reasons he believed that 
the post was not suitable for him. Of late years Sir Henry 
Norman had been Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and had done 
excellent work on various Royal Commissions, including that 
on the Auxiliary Forces. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 88. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE CRISIS. 


Py we write on Friday morning the position of affairs is 
stili one of extreme gravity. Nevertheless, we believe 
that not long after these pages are in our readers’ hands 
the worst anxieties for the future will be over, and the 
nation will have learned that the Russians have agreed to 
the demands put forward by our Government. But 
though we feel confident, and have the right to feel con- 
fident, that we shall not become involved in war with 
Russia—a war which, if it took place, must result in the 
most serious consequences for our own people, and might 
be fraught with incalculable evils for the greater part of 
mankind—we realise that until the announcement is 
actually made that Russia has yielded to our just 
demands, there is still cause for deep concern. An 
accident, a misunderstanding, might at the last moment 
alter everything, and convert what seemed the promise of 
peace into a condition of things which would render war 
inevitable. We may be hopeful, nay, confident, as indeed 
we are, that all will end well, but in circumstances such as 
the present there can be no absolute certainty till the 
Russian reply has been published. 

Meantime, and whatever happens, the duty of ail 
Englishmen is clear. It is to support their Government. 
We must all speak with the same voice. This, as we 
trust it always will be, has been fully realised by both 
parties in the State. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
other Opposition leaders have by their public utterances 
made it clear that for the moment and on this question 
there is no such thing as an Opposition. In a moment 
of peril it is necessary to support the Government, even if we 
disagree with them in minor details,—unless, of course, they 
are guilty of weakness so palpable, or of recklessness so 
great, that an overmastering need arises for safeguarding 
the national welfare. In the present case, however, there 
is no need for any reservation even as to the details of the 
management of a complicated and difficult situation. The 
Government have made no false step, but have acted 
throughout as the British people would have them act. 
They have been neither weak nor violent, but have safe- 
guarded the honour and interests of the nation exactly as 
they should have been safeguarded. In the first place, 
they acted most wisely in not ordering our Fleet to 
demand explanation or satisfaction directly from the 
Baltic Fleet. Instead, they addressed their demands 
only to St. Petersburg. At the same time, however, 
they made the naval dispositions necessary for ensuring 
that, if direct action should unhappily have to be taken in 
regard to the Baltic Fleet, such action should be effective. 
To have trusted solely to diplomatic action, and to have 
failed to be ready for other eventualities, would have been 
to commit a capital error. 

The actual demands made by our Government were, we 
believe, adequate and reasonable. They were not less than 
the situation demanded, and yet were not of such a 
character, or couched in such language, as to render their 
acceptance by Russia humiliating beyond endurance. In 
the first place, we asked for an apology, and that due 
reparation should be made to the victims of the outrage. 
As to this there could be no question of refusal unless 
the Russians desired war, which we could not assume, and 
which we feel sure will be proved not to have been the 
case. Next came our demand that the responsibility for 
the outrage should be brought home to the proper quarters, 
and that punishment should be exacted. Needless to say, 
this demand did not mean that we selected any particular 
person or persons, and demanded their punishment. To 
have done that would have been to violate the ele- 
mentary principles of justice. You do not punish before, 
but after inquiry. All we could say, and this we rightly 
insisted on, was that since the nature of the occurrence 
showed that some one had been guilty of the outrage of 
firing on harmless fishermen, that person or those persons 
must be punished. We insisted, that is, that the occurrence 
should not be treated as a mere regrettable accident for 
which no one was to blame, but that since the firing was 
a deliberate and sustained act, and not a blunder like a 


TOPICS 


and adequate action taken. To do this was 
more just than to attempt to fasten the direct 
bility on Admiral Rozhdestvensky, and to insist ‘ 
recall. He may no doubt have been in a se as 

; : NS@ responsibly 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the fleet, but we desi 
exact a more direct responsibility. We want an ¢ —? 
made of the men who gave the order, whoever ther’ » 
be; and at present we have no information ag to wh the 
it was the Admiral, or a subordinate acting witha! hi 
superior’s orders. The final demand said to have been 
made to the Russians by our Government Was 0) 
assurance or guarantee that similar outrages should 
be committed in the future upon innocent fishermen a 
merchantmen. It was natural, no doubt, that such 
demand should be made, though we fear that it is not ae 
very practical kind. The Russians will not, of siaee 
refuse to give the assurance asked for, for no nation 
ever professes unwillingness to declare that she means t 
behave in a civilised manner and to maintain the comit 
of nations. The question is not as to'Russia’s ability to aia, 
such an assurance, but as to her power to maintain it when 
given. This, however, is necessarily an unfruitful form of 
speculation, for unless we are prepared to forbid Bussig 
the use of the high seas, which clearly we are not We 
must run the risk of her nervous and incapable and also 
truculent naval commanders involving their nation and 
ours in further complications. It is, we admit, an ugl 
prospect, but since no practical remedy is apparent, it 
must be endured. 

The naval precautions taken by the Government were 
all that could be desired. They most properly did not 
yield to the temptation that so often exists on such 
occasions not to take any active steps for fear of increasing 
international tension. Instead, they acted on the principle 
that it was their duty, as it was their right, to make such 
naval dispositions as would, should the need arise, ensure 
complete success for the action which we must have taken 
had Russia refused to give timely satisfaction to our 
demands. That action was to refuse to allow the Baltic 
Fleet to proceed on its course until Russia had admitted 
the justice of our representations, and had consented to 
act on them. The naval dispositions in question took the 
form of orders to the Channel Fleet, now at Gibraltar, to 
watch the movements of the Baltic Fleet, and to hold 
itself in readiness for all eventualities. Further, the 
Mediterranean Fleet was ordered to reinforce the Channel 
Fleet, while the Home Fleet was to be ready, if necessary, 
to prevent the return of the Baltic Fleet to its own 
waters. Needless to say, these dispositions were amply 
sufficient for the purpose. The Russian sailors are no 
doubt brave and stubborn fighters, but it would have been 
impossible for them to have done anything against such a 
display of force,—even if their ships had been in the best 
of trim, which seems more than doubtful. 

As in our belief the acute danger will pass, it happily 
does not now seem necessary for us to dwell at length upon 
what would have happened had the Russians returned a 
refusal to our demands. Such a refusal would have been 
followed by the detention of the Russian fleet, that deten- 
tion would have meant that the guns would have spoken, 
and that at once a state of war would have been created. But 
the war could not have been localised. It must have meant 
a Russian attack on India; and probably the Russians 
would have made peace with Japan, no matter what the 
sacrifices involved, in order to send Kuropatkin and his 
army to India. That we should be able to defend India 
against the Russians we do not doubt, but the strain would 
have been great and long; and however successful we 
might be, we could not hope to gain anything as the result 
of fhe struggle. There is nothing that Russia possesses 
which we covet, or which would add to our strength or 
prosperity. But in addition to the direct burden of a 
war with Russia there would have been the peril of foreign 
complications. We do not ourselves believe that France 
would join Russia against us in circumstances like the 
present ; but still, the risk of complications would bea very 
real one. We do not of course suggest that these risks 
should have prevented us taking up the firm attitude 


obviously 
Tespong). 


have been bound to act as we did even had they been far 
more imperative. At the same time, the existence of those 
risks will be an additional ground for relief if, as we 





collision, the personal responsibility must be established 





believe, the crisis ends in peace, not war. 











we did take up. On the contrary, we hold that we shouldg, | 
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AUTOMATIC REDISTRIBUTION. 


now, we have again and again insisted 
. i a ast six or seven uae that it is the duty 
dong to pass a Redistribution Bill which will do 
of Parliament ti lies. Under these 
with our existing electoral anomalies. Unde f 
po lies the accident of residence in a particular con- 
vest or part of the United Kingdom will erage a 
with five or six times the amount of electora 
ion hich he would enjoy did he happen to live in 
” a part of the United Kingdom. We have held, 
= ‘ that as far as possible the votes of the electors 
oe l value. Though we have made the gross 
should be of equa. 8 salty of Goutl 
rer-representation of Treland, and especial y of Sou — 
land, the immediate ground for this demand, und have 
- ‘special attention to the injustice done to England 
ae over-representation of Ireland, we have never failed 
sal that there are anomalies within England which 
also call loudly for redress. Even if there are no electoral 
ndals in England equal to those of the boroughs of 
re Newry, and Kilkenny, there are several towns 
in England which do not deserve a Member to them- 
glves, and one or two others which have two Members 
when they ought only to have one. In England as a 
ile, however, the scandals arise in connection with single- 
Member constituencies with a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Only a month ago, following 
an article on the same subject in May, we urged upon the 
Government the necessity for introducing a Redistribution 
Bill, and used an argument which must, we held, especially 
appeal to them,—namely, that they would not be doing 
their duty to the cause of the Union if they left Ireland 
with thirty more Members than she had any right to 
possess. We feared at the time that the preoccupation 
of the Unionist leaders with the Fiscal question would 
prevent them doing their duty to the Union. We are 
delighted, therefore, to see this week indications that the 
Government seriously intend to take up the Redistribution 
question next Session. For instance, the Times of 'luesday 
had a leading article, apparently of an inspired character, 
declaring most emphatically that the subject ought to be 
dealt with next Session. The same issue of the paper also 
contained the first of a series of articles calling attention 
in detail to our present electoral anomalies. 
What may have been the grounds which have thus in- 
duced the Government, or at any rate their chief supporters 
in the Press, to take up the problem of Redistribution we 
do not care to inquire too closely. It may be, as has 
been suggested, that the real reason for the sudden interest 
thus displayed in the over-representation of Ireland is 
the fact that the advocates of Tariff Reform hope to 
find in this question an excuse for postponing an appeal 
to the country. A Redistribution Bill, it is argued, will 
take a whole Session to carry through, and after it has 
been carried six months or more must be allowed for the 
work of a Boundary Commission. A Redistribution Bill, 
therefore, will postpone the General Election by at least a 
year, probably by eighteen months. Be this as it may, we 
are Free-traders, and do not care, as long as the goods 
themselves are sound and wholesome, to ask for certificates 
of origin. We are content to know that the doing away 
of the existing electoral anomalies is a matter of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the nation, and as long as the 
Government do the right thing we shall not stop to 
examine their motives. It will be enough for us, what- 
ever the original impulse for action, if justice is done to 
England, and if we get rid of the imminent danger of an 
Irish party dominating the politics of the United Kingdom, 
not because the number of electors whom they represent 
gives them a right to such dominance, but because a 
foolish and ill-arranged electoral system endows them 
with thirty more votes in the House of Commons 
than they have any right to possess. While such a 
state of things as that exists we are always in danger 
of measures of vital importance being passed contrary to 
the will of the nation. A majority of thirty is capable of 
passing any measure, or adopting any policy, or of keeping 
any Ministry in office. Yet those thirty votes may now 
Tepresent, not the will of the majority, but may be based 
on the over-representation of Ireland. It is quite con- 
ceivable that our Fiscal policy might be revolutionised, and 
a Protective tariff imposed upon us, simply because we 
allow Ireland to have thirty more Members than she is 
entitled to. We need hardly say that we would not deprive 
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Ireland of one jot of her just electoral power. She ought 
to have her full share of representation in the House of 
Commons; and if, owing to that full share, Protection, the 
dissolution of the Union, or any other evil policy were to 
be adopted by the House of Commons, we should have 
no right to complain. Ireland is part of the United 
Kingdom, and we must take the consequences of her 
fair representation in the House of Commons, whatever 
they may be. What we need not do, and ought not to do, 
is to make it possible for the majority in Ireland to over- 
rule the majority in the United Kingdom as a whole. 

In our view, Liberal Free-traders should be quite as 
strong as Unionist Free-traders, or Unionists generally, 
in determining that the present state of things shall be 
brought to an end. Free-traders very naturally desire 
that the present Government should appeal to the nation, 
but it is better to postpone that appeal even for a year 
and a half than to miss the opportunity of establishing a 
just and safe electoral system. It cannot be to the 
interest of the Liberal party that thirty more Irish Pro- 
tectionists shall be returned to the next Parliament than 
Treland has a right to send there. A Liberal Free-trade 
Ministry will only have the support of the Nationalists in 
the next Parliament if they agree to legislation of a kind 
that will ruin the Ministry. Hence the undue excess of 
Irish representation is certain to ruin the Ministry, or to 
reinforce the Opposition to the next Free-trade Ministry. 
This being so, we would most strongly urge upon the 
Liberal leaders to offer no opposition to a just and reason- 
able Redistribution Bill, but rather to inform the Ministry 
that if their Bill is an equitable one, they (the Opposition) 
will do their best to secure its speedy passage through the 
House of Commons. 


What form shall the Redistribution Bill take? In our 
opinion, the best plan would be to adopt an automatic 
system which could be applied after every new Census. 
The difficulty of enacting such an automatic system with- 
out too gross an interference with existing constituencies 
is not nearly so great as might be imagined. Some three 
years ago—.e., in January, 1902—we entered fully into the 
subject, and laid down the principles on which such an 
automatic measure might be constructed. We cannot 
on the present occasion repeat the whole of our article, 
but we will quote here the six principles of action which 
were then laid down :— 


(1) “ As soon as each Census has been taken, the total population 
of the country shall be divided by the existing number of 
Members of the House of Commons, to determine the average 
number of inhabitants represented by one Member.” 

(2) “'The inferior limit of any Parliamentary constituency shall 
be 80 per cent. of the number of inhabitants shown at the 
last Census, according to Clause (1), to be represented by 
each Member.” 

[In the present case, this limit would work out to about 
50,172. Therefore our “inferior limit” may be taken as 
50,000. } 

(3) “ Any constituency which, in the year following each Census, 
is found to have fallen below this limit, shall be thrown into 
the neighbouring constituency, as hereafter defined.” 

(4) “ Any constituency which, in the year following each Census, 
is found to have a population of twice the limit fixed in 
Clause (2) shall be divided into two constituencies: but if 
such a constituency would be formed by the union of two 
neighbouring constituencies under Clause (3), then the two 
existing constituencies shall remain unchanged, so long as 
the excess of population in the one continues to balance the 
defect in the other.” 

(5) “ Any constituency which is found to have fallen below the 
limit fixed by Clause (2) shall be united to the neighbour- 
ing constituency with which it has the longest conterminous 
boundary; but ‘neighbouring constituency’ shall be defined 
to mean a constituency in the same county, or city, or 
borough; and in no case shall county boundaries be broken 
into, or constituencies belonging to two counties be inter- 
mingled.” 

(6) “ If the application of this principle at any time leaves Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland with a smaller proportion of Members 
than each country is entitled to by the comparison of its 
total population with that of England, the necessary number 
of Members shall be added by the preservation of threatened 
constituencies in order of magnitude, beginning with the 
largest.” 


We may note in regard to Clause (1) that it would 
be necessary to except the nine University Members, who 


stand on a different footing from their colleagues. They 
must be retained or abolished on special grounds. For 


ourselves, we should like to see them retained, and one of 
the representatives of Trinity College, Dublin, transferred 
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to that genuine Roman Catholic University which we have 
always desired to see established in Ireland. 

What is intended by the phrase “ inferior limit” ? 
The ideal constituency under a system aiming at “one 
vote one value” is obviously a constituency whose inhabi- 
tants equal the number arrived at by dividing the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom by 661 Members,—i.e., by 
the total number of Members minus the University 
Members. At present the ideal constituency would have 
about 63,000 inhabitants. But this ideal could not be 
reached without interfering with every constituency in the 
country. Therefore it is proposed to leave all constituen- 
cies alone which attain to 80 per cent. of the ideal,—i.e., do 
not fall below 50,000, which we term the “inferior limit.” 
Again, it is not proposed to divide a constituency into two 
unless it is double the “inferior limit” in population,— 
z.e., has 100,000 inhabitants. 

We may also quote from our leader of January 25th, 
1902, the net results of the application of these six 
principles :— 

“Taking England first, we find that the effect of the application 
of our principles is a net gain of 5 seats: 6 seats are lost to the 
boroughs, and 11 gained by the counties into which these 
boroughs are merged. The following list includes the 26 English 
boroughs which, having less than 50,000 inhabitants, would. lose 
their separate Parliamentary existence :—Bedford, Boston, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Cambridge, Canterbury, Carlisle, Durham, 
Gloucester, Grantham, Hereford, Kidderminster, King’s Lynn, 
Liverpool (Exchange division), Oxford, Penryn and Falmouth, 
Peterborough, Rochester, Salisbury, Scarborough, Shrewsbury, 
Stafford, Taunton, Warwick, Whitehaven, Winchester, and 
Windsor. In addition, 8 two-Member constituencies, being 
under the limit of 100,000, lose a Member each,—viz., Bath, 
Devonport, Halifax, Ipswich, City of London, Northampton, 
Stockport, and York. On the other hand, certain boroughs have 
so increased as to entitle them to additional representation, 
especially in the Metropolitan area, where there would be a net 
gain of 12 Members :—Battersea, Clapham, Deptford, Fulham, 
Hackney (S.), Hammersmith, Lewisham, Wandsworth (2), West 
Ham (3), Woolwich. Other boroughs would be entitled to re- 
division and extra representation, as follows :—Birkenhead, 
Brighton, Croydon, Gateshead, Hanley, Leeds (N.), Leeds (W.), 
Leicester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2), Oldham, Ports- 
mouth, Sunderland (2). England would thus lose 34 borough 
Members, and gain 28, with a net loss of 6. 

It is when we apply our principles to the counties that England 
begins to profit. There are 11 county divisions, however, in 
which it involves a loss of Members. These are :—Cambridge- 
shire (Newmarket division), Dorsetshire (W.), Essex (Saffron 
Walden), Huntingdonshire (8.), Lincolnshire (Louth), Norfolk 
(S.W.), 
Westmoreland (N.), Yorkshire (Holderness). On the other hand, 
we find a gain in the following 22 county constituencies :— 
Cheshire (Eddesbury), Essex (Walthamstow 2, Romford 3), Kent 
(Dartford), Lancashire (Blackpool, Clitheroe, Prestwich, Bootle), 
Middlesex (Enfield, ‘'ottenham, Hornsey, Harrow 2, Ealing), 


Northumberland (Tyneside), Staffordshire (Handsworth), Surrey ! 


(Kingston), Yorkshire (Barnsley, Osgoldscross). Many boroughs, 
like Chester, Darlington, and Worcester, and many county 
divisions are saved by the operation of Clause (4). 

We see, then, that the application of the proposed principles 
would lead to the loss of 34 borough and 11 county Members in 
England, and the gain of 28 borough and 22 county Members, 
with a net gain to the ‘ predominant partner’ of 5 Members.” 

In Wales there would be a gain of 2 county and 2 
borough Members, and a loss of 1 county Member and 
6 borough Members, or a net loss of 3 Members. In 
Scotland we should have a loss of 8 borough seats and 
2 county seats, and a gain of 4 borough and 4 county 
seats, or a net loss of 2 Members. In Ireland we have a 
net loss of 6 borough and 29 county Members, or of 35 in 


all. The net result for the whole United Kingdom would j 


be a diminution of 835 Members. But if we work out the 
proportions by divisions of the United Kingdom, Ireland 
will be found to be two Members short of her ideal 
number. Therefore under Clause (6) 2 Members must be 
returned to Ireland, or, rather, not be withdrawn from her. 


We will add the percentage table which we gave in our 
leader of 1902 to show that the net result of our scheme ; 


is by no means unfair to the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. It will be understood that by “ideal” repre- 
sentation we mean that which is exactly proportional to 
population :— 
REPRESENTATION. 
Present. Proposed. Ideal. 

England ... 69°5 per cent. ... 74°0 per cent. ... 74°3 per cent. 

Wales ee oe occ PS ae kas ee 

Ireland = 2S Oy ee | 

Booted. SOBs os coy: eB) igs Son DiS 9 4 
We may add one other point. If it should be enacted, 
as we should certainly like to see it enacted, that in no 


Northamptonshire (S8.), Rutlandshire, Somerset (E.), ! 








case should the operation of the automatic principle 
allowed totally to deprive a county of representation 
Rutland, Radnor, Caithness, and Berwickshire Rie 
affected. In order to preserve the historical continyi 
representation, so slight a departure from the logic fe 
law might easily be pardoned. ' 

But though we fully believe that an automatic syste 
would be the fairest and best, we confess that =e ” 
little hope of Parliament adopting it. In that cage . 
next best plan would be to allocate to each division of the 
United Kingdom—that is, to England and Wales Sent 
land and Ireland—its fair share of Members, and th 
within those limits to make as equable a redistributin 
as possible by cutting off the small boroughs, and adding 
the Members thus saved to the big constituencies redivided 
for the purpose. We can only end as we began, by urgi 
the Liberal party not to make this a party question, The 
measure, if a fair one—as we, of course, assume it vill 
be—must be democratic; and therefore no Liberal cay 
believe that it will be opposed to the interests of th 
Liberal party. He cannot surely wish to see the question 
of Protection or Free-trade, or indeed any other question 
that he has at heart, settled, not by the will of the majority 
of the nation, but, as is now quite possible, by the over. 
representation of Ireland. 





M. COMBES’S VICTORY. 

Ye victory secured by M. Combes in the Chamber oq 

Saturday last is one of the most important events 
which have occurred in France since the establishment of 
the Republic. The debate was on an interpellation ag tp 
the intentions of the Government in regard to the Cop. 
cordat, and it was expected that the moderates of the 
dominant party, some of whom would in England fy 
described as Old Whigs, would intimate their opinion that 
in promising an immediate separation of Church and 
State the Premier had gone too far; and that consequently 
his majority, even if not destroyed, would be so mud 
diminished that his continuance in office would be im. 
possible. This seemed the more probable, as many 
members of the “Bloc,” or organisation which holds the 
different groups of the majority together, are opposed 
to the Income-tax which M. Combes has also promised, 
or to the old-age pension scheme which is to be one 
of the measures passed this Session. ‘The exposition 
of the “ moderate” view was entrusted to M. Deschanel, 
the former President of the Chamber, an orator who 
is always listened to with pleasure, and who often con. 
trives to create an impression of man-of-the-world im. 
partiality not wholly borne out by his career. After the 
representatives of the Opposition had spoken, therefore, 
M. Deschanel pleaded, and pleaded well, for delay, for 
compromise, and for more consideration to the mass of 
Roman Catholic opinion remaining in France. He wished 
that a revision of the Concordat should be attempted 
rather than its abolition; asked for “liberty of faith as 
well as liberty of unbelief”; repeated strongly his belief 
that the electors were not behind the Premier; and 
even ventured to attack the Chamber itself, as well as 
the present Government, neither of which, he declared, 
were impartial, for both so expressed themselves that 
officials who sought favour with their superiors now 
avoided fulfilling any of their religious duties. He ended 
by an appeal to the patriotism of his audience, declaring 
that the influence of France in Asia depended upon her 
protectorate there of all Roman Catholics, through whom 
chiefly her prestige and “the diffusion of her language” 
were fostered and maintained. 

M. Deschanel’s speech was heard with anxious attention, 
and very soon called up the Premier himself, who widened 
and strengthened his usual arguments in an unexpected 
way. He denied that the Roman Church of to-day was 
the Church of the immediate past. In proclaiming the 
Dogma of Papal Infallibility the Council of the Vatican, 
he said, had made of the Popes absolute Sovereigns, 
“delivering the entire world, its ideas, its morals, and its 
laws, to the will of the Pope, and relieving him at the 
same time of all obligation to the peoples as well as 
to the Monarchs.” From that moment it was inevitable 
that the Popes should cease to be bound by the Concordat, 
which in consequence they constantly broke through. 
Nothing, not even a contract, can override the will of one 
who on questions of morals is infallible,—that is, in fal 
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pimself a deity. The Popes had er ge a 
Catholic Church, so that Bishops who are o: iy 
Liberal, like those of Dijon and Laval, yield instantly 

; adjured on their oaths as priests ; and they were 
me © to master the Roman Catholic nations. The 
td oad the Dogma between them had removed the 
i barrier to Ultramontane absolutism, and “ it was im- 

sible to negotiate with a power so constituted. It 
must be tolerated to the full extent of its domain, or oo 
jutely removed from the civil and political sphere.” The 
Ministers who think of compromise or negotiation are 
but dupes and accomplices, i dupes of the stipulations 
intended to guard those rights of civil sovereignty which 
Catholic doctrine rejects,” and accomplices of the unavowed 
equivocation which would finally condemn civil govern- 
ment to impotence. With an infallible Sovereign, in short, 
M. Combes believes no contract can be binding. 

That is a tremendous utterance, for it implies logically — 
and in France logic is a power—that owing to the Dogma 
of Infallibility, which cannot be repealed, there must 
always be war between the State and the Church, whether 
Established or Disestablished. Yet the Chamber distinctly 
endorsed the speech. Five Orders of the Day were 
ejected in favour of one which “approved the declarations 
of the Government, and rejecting any addition thereto, 
passed to the Order of the Day”; and this, which directly 
endorses M. Combes’s speech, was accepted by 325 votes 
to 237, a majority of 88, rather more than the normal 
amount on contentious occasions. Moreover, in that 
majority most of the leaders of the “Bloc,” more especially 
the alternative Premier, M. Bourgeois, one of the most 
moderate Liberals in , France, suffered themselves to 
be included. ‘his proves even more than the elections 
to the Departmental Councils that Liberal France as 
a whole is on the side of M. Combes; for if his 
electors were even doubtful, at least half the majority 
would have followed M. Deschanel, and so convinced 
M. Loubet that the Premier of his heart was pushing 
his campaign against the clerics too fast and too far. 
The mass of the voters, it is evident, have no feeling of 
kindness towards the Papacy, and prefer that whenever it 
js at variance with the civil power, the civil power should 
rule. That power is to them the representative of their 
liberation from the old régime, and therefore as sacrosanct 
as the Papacy is to its priests. 

The measure disestablishing the Church and abolishing 
the Concordat will, it seems clear, be passed before next 
spring is over—it is to be introduced in January— 
and we fear that when produced its provisions will be 
found to be unexpectedly stringent. The great experi- 
ment of a free Church in a free State, which has been 
found successful even in Jreland and America, where 
Church laws and State laws are often in conflict—as, for 
example, upon the whole question of divorce—will not, we 
apprehend, be allowed even an experimental trial. It is 
true the Cathedrals and other ecclesiastical buildings will 
be left in the hands of the Church, and that the secular 
clergy at present officiating will not be deprived of their 
stipends while they live—it being necessary to tax the 
peasantry only by degrees—but the clergy will not, 
we fear, be allowed the freedom enjoyed by all other 
members of the community. The dread of the strong 
organisation of the Roman Church is embedded in the 
minds of French statesmen. They think, as M. Combes 
admitted in his speech, that they are fighting a great 
power, and they will not part with any of the weapons 
upon which they rely for defence or victory ; will no more 
trust to the slow development of just opinion than in a 
war they would trust to the unorganised valour of their 
people. We take it to be certain that after Disestablish- 
ment the priestly Order will still be under disabilities, and 
that a Bishop or a priest who denounces the Republic, or 
even intervenes actively in an election, will be punished 
by fines or by imprisonment. The object will be “ to con- 
fine them to their spiritual duties,” and whenever those 
duties conflict with the claims of the State, to compel 
them to submit in silence. That is the rooted French idea 
of civil freedom, and in enforcing it successive Govern- 
ments will have the support of successive bodies of repre- 
sentatives. The people at large, in fact, care nothing for 
the Church as an entity so long as the offices are per- 
formed; and the Papacy has no longer the courage to 
Withdraw all clerical aid in baptisms, marriages, and 








funerals. It fears too much the pressure which France, 
as a Great Power, could exert in Rome, the loss of all 
pecuniary contributions from France, and the possible rise 
of a Gallican Church eager to fill the place which it would 
then have abandoned. It will in the end regain, no doubt, 
much of its power, for men are never content without 
spiritual guidance, and Frenchmen have no tendency to 
Protestantism ; but for this and the next generation it 
will have to walk warily, and to endure much. And for 
this generation, also, France will be cloven by the widest 
of all fissures in the opinion of her people. 





THE CORE OF PROTECTION. 

N the propaganda which is identified with Mr. 

Chamberlain several policies are conjoined, to all 
of which he has given his episcopal sanction. There is 
the old creed of Protection for home manufactures by the 
taxation of foreign manufactured goods,—-a policy advo- 
cated by many as desirable in itself, quite apart from its 
supposed indirect advantages. ‘There is the creed of 
agricultural Protection, dating from Welbeck, which is 
to reinstate the rural population in their old progpority, 
and incidentally to give a foundation for Colonia: Pre- 
ference. There is Preferentialism, with or without a 
sacrifice to be demanded from the British people, for which 
the main arguments are based upon Imperial policy. And 
lastly, there is the compromise of Retaliation, which, while 
disavowing any belief in Protection per se, seeks to use 
the tariff as a weapon against foreign commercial hostility. 
In such creeds there are wide differences ; the hot-gospeller 
of Protection is far removed from the doubting economist 
who is ready to accept Preferentialism solely on Imperial 
grounds; and both have little kinship with the nominal 
Free-trader who follows the Prime Minister in the belief 
that though Free-trade is good, something may be done 
with a tariff if skilfully wielded against the aggressor. 
Yet there is one feature which these policies have in 
common,—in spite of all disclaimers, Protection lies at 
their core. The current number of the Hdinburgh Review 
contains a temperate and exhaustive study of the agitation 
in its many forms. Wehave referred to the article elsewhere, 
and expressed the hope that it may be issued in some 
more accessible shape; for no abler or more convincing 
piece of dialectic has appeared since the discussion began. 
The writer does full justice to his opponents ; every argu- 
ment, political or economic, which Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends have used is analysed with perfect temper and 
masterly clearness. Such an exposé can offend nobody, 
and, we believe, must convince many. [But here we 
are not concerned with Preferentialism, or with any of 
the Imperial arguments. Our business is with the core of 
Protection, which, in spite of all disavowals, exists as 
certainly in Mr. Balfour’s Retaliation policy as in Sir 
John Cockburn’s unabashed propaganda. In the light of 
the arguments in the Edinburgh article, we wish to state 
again the exact meaning of the Prime Minister’s com- 
promise which is to reconcile the wolves of Tariff Reform 
with the shorn lambs of Free-trade. 

Free-trade and Protection are the opposite poles of 
economic and political doctrine. Any compromise which 
is to be accepted by parties wholly opposed must either 
be so thin that it is practically meaningless, or must 
contain a dangerous surrender to one party which the 
other fails to realise. One view of Retaliation makes it an 
irrelevant truism. Any Government has the right to ask 
Parliament to sanction a particular commercial treaty 
which shall attempt to safeguard British industry by some 
tariff or other. ‘To assert the existence of this power is 
like declaring that Britain is a limited Monarchy, and that 
seven years make up the life of a Parliament. But 
Retaliation, if it has any meaning, involves more than 
this ; it involves the belief that by means of tariffs against 
the foreigner it may be possible really to assist our 
commerce. A tariff may be rightly used, says Mr. 
Balfour, when the foreigner becomes wantonly aggressive, 
either to open up his markets for our exports or to protect 
ourselves against his invasions. Retaliation, therefore, 
involves not only an assertion of the power of Parliament 
to retaliate if need be, but an assertion that the need is 
likely to arise, and that such a measure would be the 
wisest way of meeting it. ‘T'wo objects may be said to 
be present to the minds of its advocates,—to compel 
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entrance to foreign markets which are closed by a 
tariff directed specially against us, and to protect our 
own industries and our home markets in case of an 
organised attack upon them by foreigners issuing from 
behind their own high tariff ramparts. Let us, then, 
take the first object. Mr. Balfour hopes that a threat of 
Retaliation might be sufficient to achieve it. If so, well 
and good. We have no objection to a Government 
threatening as much as it pleases, though threats may 
be a dangerous policy if you are averse from being taken at 
your word. But suppose the threat fails? Our goods will 
ex hypothesi be excluded from the foreigner’s markets,—at 
least, to begin with. If the loss thereby inflicted on him 
by exclusion from our markets is greater than the gain 
which he gets from the exclusion of our exports, then no 
doubt he may relent. But meanwhile what of ourselves ? 
As a nation we shall have to face exclusion from foreign 
markets, at any rate for a time, combined with higher 
prices for our home consumers. We thus duplicate our 
sorrows to begin with, on the chance of a future gain. 
But as Protectionist countries are, from the very nature of 
their commercial fabric, inelastic, it is difficult to suppose 
that any tariff would be relaxed with the ease with which 
it is imposed. A tariff is the flower of vested interests, 
and even though the net result were a national loss, it 
would benefit so many powerful sections, who in all likeli- 
hood would be unaffected by our retaliatory tariff, that it is 
far more likely to remain. The power which imposes it is 
probably able to keep it in force. If so, we are left with 
our duplicated troubles, and, having created confusion by 
imposing our tariff, will be obliged to confound confusion 
by removing it. Nor is it likely that our revenue will gain 
much from it. If the foreign importer is kept out, there 
can be no increase of revenue. It is true that, even allow- 
ing for all the wastage and leakage and friction which the 
method involves, a net revenue may be got from Protective 
tariffs. But, as has been often pointed out, to secure 
revenue the tariff must be framed for this very purpose, 
and the objects of taxation carefully selected. In that 
case we must not consider the classes of goods against 
which the foreigner is directing his tariffs, but those 
classes whose taxation will mulct him most heavily. And 
in securing our revenue we shall defeat the very end to 
which our Retaliatory policy was directed. 


The second object which Retaliation implies is the pro- 
tection of our home industries against an artificial crusade 
from abroad. We assume that there is no proposal to 
give protection against ordinary foreign competition, and 
to foster the manufacture in this country of goods which 
can be made more cheaply abroad. That is the crudest 
form of the Protection fallacy, and, in the words of the 
writer in the Edinburgh, “‘ would compel a diversion of our 
industry from a more to a less economical route to the 
satisfaction of our wants.” Retaliation is assumed to 
discard such a view, and argue for protection only in 
cases of an organised attack. That much misused word 
“dumping” now appears on the scene. It is theoretically 
possible to admit that the selling of their surplus products 
by foreign firms in this country at any price with the 
object of ruining this or that home industry might consti- 
tute a grave national danger which it would be permissible 
to combat by any means in our power. In List’s words, 
“the power of producing wealth is infinitely more im- 
portant than wealth itself,’ and even at the cost of a 
temporary loss it would be our duty to strive for the 
retention of this power. But this concession must be 
amplified by a denial of the reality of the danger, and by 
the incontrovertible fact that no tariff scheme can be con- 
ceived which would adequately meet it. The Board of 
Trade Blue-book found no traces of such a wrecking 
policy among foreign manufacturers; and if such a policy 
were adopted, it would defeat itself. An industry can 
indeed be “dumped” out of existence by a Combine in 
the home market when both live under the same fiscal 
system, and especially when foreign imports are hindered 
by a Protective tariff. America can supply us with many 
instances. But if a German Kartel attempted to achieve this 
result with a British industry, it would still have to face the 
competition of other foreign producers. Only a world-wide 
monopoly has the chance of reaping any advantage at this 
game, and the ordinary foreign manufacturer is too wise to 
waste his money and energy for nothing. But in any case 
it does not appear that a scheme of Protective duties is 





iT 
adequate to meet this or any milder form of “ dumping» 
Discriminating duties upon “ dumped,” as distinguish, 
from bond-fide, imports of a commodity would be th 
simplest thing in the world for the ingenious importer : 
avoid. A temporary high duty on all imports of a o . 
modity, which Professor Ashley has advocated wall 
mean the entrusting of impossible powers to the Executip, 
and would keep our commerce in a constant state 
uncertainty. The permanent duties up to 10 per pil, 
recommended by the Tariff Commission, if “ dumping ” in 
its obnoxious form really exists, are simply “ pills to faesi, 
earthquake.” If the “dumper,” as the Tariff Commission 
elsewhere reports, is capable of selling at 70 per cent, below 
the English price, be will not be deterred by Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s 10 per cent. The truth is that the only logical 
solution, if the problem is assumed to be a real one, ig the 
permanent imposition of high duties, duties so high ag to 
be unbearable. But “dumped” imports must always be 
a small proportion of our total imports in any class, and 
such a solution “bears a perilous resemblance to one of 
general starvation in mitigation of the dangers of ap 
occasional debauch.” 

Retaliation, if it means anything, involves Protection 
with all its theoretical fallacies and practical dangers. It 
is more dangerous, indeed, than frank Protection, for i 
can easily masquerade in a Free-trade guise, and its con. 
sequences are not apparent in its ordinary definition. At 
bottom it shows the same disregard of the real conditions 
of commerce and industry, the same academic reliance upon 
catchwords, the same rash haste to forestall a possible mis. 
fortune with an immediate and certain calamity. It isa 
colourless creed, and those who separate it from its 
surroundings may see little harm in it. But, like all 
colourless things, it must tend to assume the colour of its 
environment, and that environment, as we have always 
maintained, is Protection in its crudest form. ‘ 





A COMMUNITY IN CAISSONS. 


7 little dispute between the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of 

the City Temple, and the workmen of London is of 
no importance in itself, more especially as the workmen 
seem to have pardoned their assailant ; but it furnishes 
a curious, though small, illustration of an evil which is 
becoming serious,—viz., the tendency of new classes as 
they rise to power to look upon themselves as castes, with 
interests separated from those of the community. Mr. 
Campbell scolded the workmen for laziness, drunkenness, 
and evil-speaking as if they were a corporation, and the 
workmen responded in a half-threatening way as men who 
felt that the dignity of their Order had been affronted. 
Mr. Campbell, of course, was only indulging in the rather 
dangerous practice of generalising from instances he had 
seen, and the workmen were only answering, as they 
thought, to a direct challenge. Neither meant any harm 
or did any, and the whole incident is of trivial importance; 
but it marks a growing practice which we observe through- 
out Europe and America, and which will one day produce 
serious political and social consequences. The workmen 
everywhere are forgetting that they are only part of the 
community, and the educated are everywhere flattering or 
abusing them—usually flattering—as if they accepted their 
description of themselves as the body of the people. It is 
not a true description, for, except in Great Britain and 
Belgium, those who call themselves “the workmen” are 
not even a large minority, the peasantry, whether free- 
holders or otherwise, outnumbering them usually threefold, 
and sometimes even tenfold. That, however, is a detail, 
the matter of real importance being the tendency to 
divide society into water-tight compartments, the dwellers 
in each of which dislike, sometimes even hate, the 
dwellers in any other. On the Continent, for example, 
those who live by labour, or who derive their subsistence 
from the soil, are accustomed to describe all who are 
better off as “the rich” or “the aristocrats,” or, with 
an additional tinge of malice in their tones, as “the 
bourgeoisie,’ who are accordingly occasionally killed at 
sight as enemies of the human race. Even in this country 
and in America we see the same tendency, producing 
hatred of “the capitalists” and the great employers, 
usually expressed in the shape of a distinct pleasure wheu- 
ever they are specially taxed. The economic justice or 
expediency of the taxation does not matter if only it falls 
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e rich. Naturally, the classes thus vilified grow 
itter, form themselves instinctively into associations om 
If-protection, think of all who oppose them as men who 
se all alike hostile, and rail at their shortcomings as if 
oe emonstrably class qualities. Always the work- 
> are condemned as “ unreasonable,” often as “ brutal,” 
pr ionally, as in Mr. Campbell’s case, as lazy, drunken, 
dissolute, or given to evil-speaking. Mr. Campbell, of 
course, had no idea of taking the capitalist s side, and meant 
only to warn men against vices which it is his pastoral duty 
to reprehend with all the energy of which he is master ; 
but his words seem to other and more angry classes 
full justification for their own intemperance of judgment. 
All the while these bitternesses rest on an assumption for 
which there is no foundation. There are in reality no “rich” 
_in the sense, we mean, in which the words are used—no 

“capitalists,” and no“ workmen.” There are only thousands, 

or in the last-named case millions, of individuals to whom 

the descriptive words apply, but who are as distinct from 
one another as any other grains of sand. There are many 
capitalists who are oppressors,—that is to say, men who 
desire to grow rich even if in the necessary processes of 
combination they crush the poor ; and there are many 
more who are just men, or even philanthropists, who would 
abstain from profit if they saw that in earning it they 
could not but injure their fellow-creatures. There are 
men among the bourgeoisie whose souls are lost in their 
fatness, who cannot think except selfishly, or act except 
for gain; and there are whole classes of them who are 
industrious, respectable, and even religious persons, intent, 
no doubt, on avoiding the evil which they chiefly fear— 
namely, poverty—but intent alse on avoiding it without 
doing wrong to any one. As for the workmen, there are 
as many sorts of them as there are persons. A section of 
them are lazy—it is wonderful that the section is not 
larger when we consider that laziness is instinctive and 
that they are not usually paid by results—a proportion are 
drunken, and a great number, perhaps in many countries 
even a majority, have not emerged from that habit of 
brutality in speech which was once the mark of all but the 
studiously refined. They are not yet, in truth, on that point 
completely civilised. On the other hand, an immense pro- 
portion work just as hard as they can, or as their Trade- 
Unions will allow; they limit their expenditure on alcohol 
at least as strictly as the well-to-do—there is more ex- 
travagance in tobacco—and though they are reprehensibly 
lax in censuring foul language, they strictly abstain from 
it themselves. Our object, however, is not so much to 
defend them as to point out that they are no more exactly 
alike than the leaves on a tree, or than women, about whom 
men make epigrams, complimentary or malicious, which in 
the next breath they will admit do not apply to the women- 
folk of their own household. 

Unfortunately, the biunder—for it is a blunder more 
than anything else—produces most evil consequences. All 
over the world the capitalists begin to hang together, to 
form associations for mutual protection, and to punish 
strikes—which are, of course, foolish or well justified as 
the case may be—wherever they can, by calling in the 
public force, or where they cannot, by refusing employ- 
ment to strikers; that is, in fact, by sentencing them to 
at least a chance of starvation. The bourgeoisie move as 
acaste in supporting order, whether it be Russian “ order ” 
or British ; and the workmen form “Labour parties” which 
endeavour to control the Legislatures in the interest, not 
of the community, but of a caste. We see this done on 
a great scale in Australia, on a small scale in several 
of the American States, and even in the British 
Isles “ Labour candidates ” ostentatiously separate their 
interests from those of the party to which they belong. 
Some day or other in the not remote future the Liberal 
party, the existence of which is as essential to the 
Prosperity of the country as the existence of its rivals, 
will find itself shattered by the constant appearance 
of Labour candidates distinguished from both Liberals 
and Conservatives. We have not the slightest objection 
to the election of workmen as Members of Parliament. 
They bring new ideas to the Legislature, sometimes 
valuable ideas, and in any case they have as much 
right to enter it, if elected, as if they were eldest sons. 
Put we refuse altogether to elect Mr. Burns or Mr. 
Crooks, both of whom are valuable Members, for any 


they were d 


Members. What has the electoral body to do with the 
specialties of their occupation, unless it be that those 
specialties, as in the case of some lawyers, soldiers, and 
sailors, add directly to the sum of information always 
available within the walls of the House of Commons? 
The argument from representation does not apply, for the 
Member represents citizens, or should represent citizens, 
and not miners or upholsterers, or men at work in the 
State dockyards. If it were not so, the whole repre- 
sentative body would in the end be composed of artisans or 
agricultural labourers, for they are, and under a democratic 
system must always be, a majority among the electors. 
The House of Commons contains a curiously large number 
of millionaires and of lawyers, but neither represent 
classes. There are, so to speak, no millionaire electors, 
and there is no constituency in which lawyers form an 
appreciable section of those who vote. They are elected 
because they represent the community and its interests, 
real or supposed; and why should those who take wages 
be represented on any other ground ? 

Many who read this paper will accuse us of writing 
needless platitudes; but they do not watch, as we have 
done, the way in which the caste spirit is intruding into 
politics. It is producing on the Continent the powerful 
Socialist party; in America it is compelling candidates for 
the Presidency to pronounce for and against trade com- 
binations ; and even here, where the opinions of moderate 
men will usually be found at last to settle all things, it is 
tempting the workmen to stalk sullenly away from the 
community as a class apart. They are not really aggra- 
vated by the overwide censures of Mr. Campbell, but 
they think it necessary, as a question of caste dignity, to 
resent them. Yet they would think it rather silly of 
the rich, who have just been well “ slanged ” by the Bishop 
of Croydon, to bombard that excellent divine with letters 
of angry complaint, or to sit in serried rows in the next 
church he preaches in and glare at him with menacing 








reason except our belief that they will be valuable 





eyes. If that would be foolish to an impossible degree, 
why is it wise in those who earn wages, most of whom 
would acknowledge in moments of confidence that they 
include in their ranks men of whom Mr. Campbell’s 
description was only a little too lenient ? A community in 
caissons is a community without the strength either of a 
sea or a stream. 








THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF CHARACTER. 

OW much of character is constitutional? That is a 
question often in the mind of every man who desires 

to judge justly of himself and his neighbours. For ourselves, 
we are inclined to reply that it is but a non-essential part 
which can be so considered. All the same, certain admirable 
and important qualities appear to have a close connection 
with the physique; for instance, courage, energy, and good 
temper. Many forms of illness sap the courage of the most 
courageous. Dysentery is known to render almost every 
man temporarily timid. Low health reduces energy, and 
hunger or indigestion tries the sweetest temper. On the 
other hand, such qualities as sincerity, sympathy, and honesty 
have apparently no relation to the physical constitution 
which can be traced. No one is insincere because he feels 
“seedy,” or cruel because he has a cold in his head, or 
a swindler because his temperature is above or below 
normal. The truth we believe to be this: that only the 
secondary virtues—those virtues, we mean, which can be 
replaced by a judicious blend of other qualities—are de- 
pendent upon the physical constitution, while the real 
essentials of character, the primary colours of virtue us 
we may call them, have no physical connection whatever. 
But, it may be said, surely courage is a primary virtue? In 
one sense no doubt it is, but not in the sense that red is a 
primary colour. Many men without natural courage have 
been able to make something else do as well; indeed, they 
have been able to produce in themselves a quality which to all 
intents and purposes is courage. The sense of duty and the 
habit of self-discipline have carried men with honour through 
dangers as terrible as ever were met by the natural gift of 
pluck. A man may have by constitution no physical daring 
and no courage; he may know that if he followed his 
instincts he would always run away from danger, always give 
in to a tyrant, always avoid the strain of responsibility. Such 
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a man, however heartily he may deplore his defect, is bound, 
in the inscrutable decrees of Providence, to suffer for it all 
his life, but he is not bound to be a worse character on 
account of it. Indeed, in some men, and perhaps more 
women, apprehension by dint of constant concealment becomes 
nothing but a root of unselfishness, a good so far as character 
is concerned, though a terrible drain upon the constitution, 
never ceasing to tear and buffet the nerves of its victim. 

Of course, we do not mean that good intentions will make a 
hero of every man. That would be an absurd contention. 
Many of us who know in our hearts that we are decent people, 
who have no sense whatever of what old-fashioned divines 
called our own depravity, can, alas! never bring ourselves to 
doubt that if Destiny should drag us up to one of the great 
tests—as nowadays she seldom drags the average man—we 
should fail. Butthatis as much because we are lacking in will- 
power as because we are lacking in courage. Duty or idealism, 
with sufficient motive-force from the will, would carry us 
through. Given the essential virtues, it is by will-power that 
we must finally test the worth of the moral nature. If we 
have to admit our own to be not very great, we admit that 
we do not belong to the highest caste of character,—an 
admission not agreeable to the heart of the humblest if he has 
tried his best, but one which in no way threatens his self- 
respect as a self-accusation of cowardice must threaten it. 
Again, not every naturally courageous man is capable of 
heroism. A perception of moral values comes into the matter. 
Very few men to-day would be willing to die martyrs; not, 
we think, because either natural or moral courage is on the 
wane, but because the common perception of moral values 
varies greatly with the times. Nowadays we all agree with 
Sir Thomas Browne, who in his own century was considered 
almost an atheist. “I think,’ he says, “ my conscience will 
not give me the lye, if I say there are not many extant that 
in a noble way fear the face of death less than myself; yet, 
from the moral duty I owe to the Commandment of God, and 
the natural respects that I tender unto the conservation of 
my essence and being, I would not perish upon a Ceremony, 
Politick points, or indifferency: nor is my belief of that 
untractable temper, as not to bow at their obstacles, or 
connive at matters wherein there are not manifest impieties. 
The leaven, therefore, and ferment of all, not only civil but 
Religious actions, is Wisdom; without which, to commit our 
selves to the flames is Homicide.” 

But to leave courage, and turn to the question of energy. 
That surely is a natural virtue for which there are many 
substitutes. Industry is well within the power of the will, 
and industry and ambition spell energy. Any very absorbing 
interest is sufficient to make a man force himself to work; 
industry making towards an aim creates energy, or some- 
thing quite as effectual. For a serious and determined person 
want of natural energy is no very great moral drawback. 
It is a drawback to happiness, for it means as a rule that a 
man has nothing but his work. Among cultivated people 
who make their living by their brains none but the naturally 
energetic have any hobbies. The man who has constrained 
himself to work has no force left to make himself play. 
But this is not a defect of character. A good temper, again, 
is a quality for which substitutes may be found. The poorer 
classes are probably born with no more tendency to anger 
than any other class; yet how much more easily they seem to 
be provoked. Kindness, self-command, and a cheerful habit 
of mind serve the same purpose as good temper. Indeed, the 
forced article is sometimes finer than the natural one, which is 
apt to have in it something of indifference. No doubt there 
aresome people who are constitutionally temperate in all things. 
They never want more of anything than is good for them. 
This quality is allied with good temper, and it is difficult to 
know exactly how those born without it are to find a sub- 
stitute. A mixture of common-sense and abstinence will, it 
is true, often supply the want. Self-control can be acquired; 
that is a self-evident truism. The strange thing is that so 
many people are born in this convenient bondage and feel 
throughout life no temptation to rebel. 

For the want of such a quality as sincerity, however, no 
amount of other good qualities can ever make up. A man 
may be ever so kind-hearted, ever so hard-working, ever so 
generous, but nothing can supply the missing virtue; it is 
Perhaps to make a difference between honesty 
Yet there are many 


an essential. 
and sincerity is drawing too fine a line. 








men who have no wish to deceive, who never intend to mak 
SRashe ae TER rat a ea 
false impression, but are as open as daylight, who 


without rectitude. That is, they do not think Pes are 
matters whether or no every man comes by his own go Gary 
ag 


he comes by sufficient to keep him from suffering Th 
ft g. The 
would not entrap the poor ; but they consider that people tie 
tradesmen can well afford to make a few bad debts i, 
sense that a man must pay what he owes for his own cake , 
a quality whose lack nothing supplies. A man may ly 
great many fine characteristics without it, but he cunnetins 
fine character, because he is without moral dignity, Is it os 
true, also, that there is no substitute for Sympathy? We 
often hear sympathy confounded with imagination, but this jg 
surely incorrect. Want of imagination may narrow the seo 
of sympathy, but the imagination of genius itself may ae 
without it. A man may be able to picture his neighbour's 
situation to a nicety, but his talent will only serve him for 
description, it will not make him feel sorry, or glad either, All 
the virtues which depend upon temperament are of immense 
use to their possessors. They are labour-saving and happiness. 
producing endowments, but they are not necessary to the 
charm or worth of character. Substitutes for them all can be 
forged by a man whose will-power is high enough, 
* Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings,” 
wrote Shakespeare. We have never been able quite to believg 
this. Had he said “masters of their characters,” and bidden 
them exonerate the stars if they are reprobates, we shoul 
have been in better agreement with him. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF “TIPPING.” 


(FNHE case in which, on Thursday week, a cloak-room 

attendant at the. Carlton Hotel was awarded £50 
damages against his employers has been rather obscurely 
reported, but one or two of the curious facts brought to light 
are clear enough. First, under the system in vogue at the 
hotel, the public have been paying a considerable part of the 
servants’ wages. That, no doubt, is true in the last resort of 
many other systems ; but the Carlton Hotel system has been 
peculiar in that the gratuities received by certain classes of 
servants appear to have been pooled, and afterwards divided 
among the entire staff of the hotel, or set aside for their 
benefit in some other way. Under this system, the wages 
given to all classes of servants would seem to have been 
calculated on a basis which varied with the amount of 
gratuities received by those servants who came directly into 
touch with the visitors. That, at least, is the conclusion to 
be drawn from the fact stated in Court that the nominal 
salary of McCullough, the plaintiff in the case, was 5s. a week, 
but that be actually received 50s.; and from the fact that 
all the other departmental servants, many of them invisible 
to persons staying at the hotel—for instance, the men in the 
engine-room—were supposed also to receive a proportion of 
the tips presented to the cloak-room attendants. 

Such a system is clearly unsatisfactory, simply because it 
cannot be imagined that the ordinary hotel visitor, in paying 
a gratuity to the man who takes charge of his coat and hat, 
and produces them with convenient despatch, nicely folded 
and brushed, when they are next wanted, has hitherto ever 
supposed that he is helping to pay the wages of other servants 
whom he has never seen. The money which he gives is in- 
tended as a reward for a direct personal service rendered, and 
it is given, we should say, in the very large majority of cases, 
willingly enough. The giver troubles his head very little, for 
instance, as to what may be the nominal salary attached to 
the post of commissionaire; but he notices, perhaps, that the 
man is an old soldier who has seen service, and argues, possibly 
almost unconsciously, that he must be a deserving and respect- 
able man to have been given the post. He does not grudge 
the small sum with which he parts in return for, say, a large 
umbrella held over his wife’s head on a rainy night in con- 
ducting her to her carriage; rather it is a kind of satisfaction 
to feel, after a pleasantly spent evening, that by a small gift 
he may be able to help to brighten the life of another. But 
clearly what he gives he regards as in every sense a reward, 
It is meant for the receiver, not for the receiver's 
That is easily enough seen; for suppose, as, 


not a toll. 
employer. 
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" ‘ 7 giv , tips to 
ad absurdum, that men would give larger tip 
pase possessing the Victoria Cross than to those 
pom only a few plain medals, it would be wholly wrong 

gy ld be able to earn more for his employers 


he one shou J ‘ 
pe Ae other. The small reward is meant in every case to 


ersonal. va , 
_ system of “tipping” for small personal services 


dered is, we believe, ineradicable, whether in the case 
~~ hotel attendant, or the commissionaire, or the butler, 
ih housemaid in a country house. But could 
be altered for the better ? indeed, can it be altered at all? 
In the case of private establishments, it is difficult to see how 
any really beneficial alteration can be made, simply because 
men and women like to give; m the case of public voncerns, 
such as hotels or restaurants, 1 m ight, we think, be improved, 
if only because nobody cares to give so much extra money to 
persons with whom he has just done plain business,—which, 
clearly, is precisely what a man does when, after paying a fairly 
heavy hotel bill, he finds that the extra tips he has given have 
merely gone to swell the recei pts of the shareholders in the 
hotel business. In the case of private establishments, such as 
country houses at which large parties are received, it is prob- 
ably impossible to make any kind of sumptuary law entirely 
satisfactory to the householder and to his guests. The thing has 
been tried, and has not proved possible. At least, there may 
have been tried some scheme which has seemed satisfactory 
to the host, but simply because the host is just the last person 
in the world whom guests inform in such matters, the host 
never knows exactly what has happened. He may have 
caused to be handed to each of his guests a written request 
that no money should be given to servants; he may have had 
placed in the smoking-room or the gun-room a box in which 
tips intended for butlers or gamekeepers should be placed; he 
may even have forbidden his servants, from the gamekeeper— 
who, queerly enough, comes first—down to the under-house- 
maid, to receive any kind of gratuity; but for all that, tips 
are given, and will continue to be givenand received. Even in 
aprivate house, and even if the guest knows that his host 
does not wish money to be given to the servants, the guest 
naturally does not conclude that the servant is equally averse 
from the notion of an addition to his or her wages; con- 
sequently, he regards his host’s manéfesto that “tips” should 
not be given much in the same light as the railway traveller 
or the barber’s customer regards the printed notices that 


or gamekeeper, or 


employés who accept gratuities are liable to instant 
dismissal. He straightway becomes a cheerful giver. 


Why should he not? For, whatever else he may be 
uncertain about in regard to his host’s arrangements 
with his servants in the matter of increased wages in 
lieu of non-accepted tips, of one thing he is always certain, 
that the gift of a half-crown here and there does give pleasure, 
both to the giver and the receiver. He likes to think that 
he is a guest as welcome to his host’s servants as he is to his 
host; that when it is known in a household that he is to be a 
guest, the servants will be as pleased as their master,—not, 
be it always remembered, because of the amount he is likely 
to give, but because he is known to appreciate any attention 
shown him. It is in this respect, by the way, that the game- 
keeper must always seem to many country-house visitors to 
deserve considerably less in the matter of gratuities than he 
actually receives. He does not perform any direct personal 
service, unless it be the small matter of seeing that guns are 
cleaned at the end of a day’s shooting; bis master, in these 
days, arranges who shall stand in this or that position when 
there is a question of birds coming better over one gun than 
over another; he receives almost invariably a fairly high 
salary, and it is more to his advantage than any one else’s 
that he should show a good head of pheasants or partridges, 
since if he fails to do so he is liable to lose his place. Why, 
then, should it ever have become customary to give game- 
keepers larger “ tips” than any other servant? It may 
be that it is only a legend to-day that head-keepers on 
certain shoots do not “recognise” any tip smaller than 
“paper”; but however that may be, we are still of opinion 
that the gratuities expected and received by game- 
keepers ure disproportionately large. Other servants can 
work well for their master, and yet show extra personal 
attention to their master’s guests. But the gamekeeper has 
hardly any opportunity in a day’s shooting to show particular 
attention to particular persons,—or he ought not to have the 








opportunity ; and, above all, he is not working only for his 
master but for himself. 

As regards public institutions, such as hotels or restaurants, 
the “ tipping” question takes on other aspects. There have 
been “ waiters’ conferences ” at which resolutions have been 
passed condemning “ tipping,” but they have always come to 
nothing. The hotel directors, and for that matter the 
majority of hotel servants, have realised that men and 
women like to give, do give, and will continue to give money in 
return for personal service ; consequently, and naturally, they 
usually when arranging their wages table take that fact into 
account. The hall-porters and the waiters, for instance, who 
are going to be given so much extra per week by the public 
are given so much less per week by their employers. After 
all, that is only common-sense, and so long as the tips that 
are given are certain to reach those whom it is intended by 
the givers that they should reach, we see no sort of objection 
to the system. Nor can we disapprove of the system of “ pool- 
ing tips.” On the contrary, we think it is the fairest system 
possible, and the most advantageous to the giver and receiver, 
always with the reservation that the freely offered gift should 
never reach those for whom it was not intended. It would, 
indeed, surely be to the advantage of the proprietor of a 
restaurant to establish such a system openly, with the know- 
ledge both of his servants and his patrons. He would, as he 
always does, tell his patrons that he desires to serve them to 
the best of his ability; but also he would say to his waiters : 
“You and I are equally concerned with the success of this 
restaurant. So long as you wait civilly and well, I shall 
retain your services and pay you so mucha week. In addition, 
you will divide your ‘pooled’ tips. The better you wait, and 
the better you please my customers, the more tips you will 
receive. Clearly, then, it is to your advantage, just as it is to 
mine, to see that none of your number waits badly.” The 
proprietor, in fact, makes his waiters into partners; it is a 
system of profit-sharing. It is also a system which will not 
be quarrelled with by the great majority of men who like to 
be well waited on, and think of a good waiter to whom they 
have become accustomed much as Tennyson thought of the 
“plump head waiter” at the ‘ Cock’ :— 

“ But thou wilt never move from hence, 
The sphere thy fate allots ; 
Thy latter days increased with pence 

Go down among the pots.” 
We should say, indeed, that it is most often with a sub- 
conscious recognition of the possibility of “latter days ” that 
tips are given. The desire to “tip” servants, about whom one 
thing at least is certain, that they will one day be unable to 
work, is in a certain form the instinctive settlement of the 
question of old-age pensions. 





THE DOGGER BANK. 

_ the floor of the North Sea were raised rather more than 
a hundred feet, the Dogger Bank would form a third 
member of the “British Isles,’ supposing our neighbours 
agreed to let us have it, about half the size of Scotland. 
Even without the intervention of Neptune’s trident to turn 
the great Bank into dry land, it is almost a British possession. 
Year in and year out its shallow waters are ploughed over by 
hundreds of British trawls; our fishing fleets, every year 
better organised, are like permanent villages over the Bank, 
with churches, stores, hospitals, canteens, fish-carriers, and 
post-offices ; and some half-million tons of the best fish the 
world produces are brought from it annually to Grimsby, 
Hull, and London. It is said that the trawls sometimes 
disturb the bones of mammoths and the dismembered limbs 
of rhinoceroses which once browsed on the submerged forests 
of the North Sea. The whole area of this sea has now a 
population of fish so enormous, and so incessantly repro- 
ductive, that the yearly improvements in the engines used 
for their destruction make no impression on their numbers. 
Even now the waters are only partly fished, and on the 
Dogger Bank itself, with about six thousand square miles of 
prolific trawling ground, great tracts remained unworked, and 
new grounds are constantly being discovered. At the same 
time, though fish are found over the whole bed of the North 
Sea, of which the average depth is only ninety feet, they 
have their favourite haunts, just as river fish have. One-fifth 
of the whole is covered by shallow “banks” formed either 
by currents or by river deposits, and it is on these that 
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the North Sea fishes mostly gather, as well as all the smaller 
forms of life which are their food. The depth over the 
Dogger itself ranges from forty feet to occasional holes of 
eighty feet. The summer fishing is carried on mainly in the 
shallowest parts, where the fish swarm all through the warmer 
months. In winter, just as the dace and roach in the tidal 
Thames assemble and doze in the deepest parts of the channel, 
so the flut-fish, with others in rather less proportion, move 
into deep water. Their habits are not unlike those of the 
mountain sheep, which summer in the hills and winter in the 
valleys, with this further resemblance, that in summer the 
fish are scattered all over the “hill-tops” or plateaux of the 
North Sea, and are therefore taken in far less numbers by the 
trawl, from the very fact that they are so scattered. But 
in winter in the “valleys” they are all close together, and 
80 are scooped up almost literally in “bucketfuls.” Just 
south of the Dogger is, perhaps, the favourite winter “valley” 
for the flat-fish to depasture in. It was probably an ancient 
river bed, or estuary, and is called the “Silver Pit.” There 
are also the Outer Silver Pit, the Sole Pit, and connecting the 
Dogger with the land at Flamborough Head a stony isthmus 
known to the fishermen as “ California.” 

It will be seen in the Times map of the “scene of 
action,” or of outrage, just before midnight on Friday 
week, that the Gamecock Fleet were all busily at work 
trawling, not on the Dogger, but just south of it. They 
were working the “Silver Pit.” It was the nearness of 
this wonderful fish preserve to Grimsby that made the 
prosperity of that port, though the discovery was only 
made comparatively lately. In 1843, according to Sir 
Spencer Walpole in the first of the elaborate volumes con- 
taining the literature of the International Fisheries Exhi- 
bition of 1884, the “Pit” was only worked by boats from 
Brixham; and eighty years ago Grimsby had only one fishing- 
boat. Most of the marine flat-fish live on sandy bottoms, and 
in shallow water by preference, though in winter they are apt 
to move into deeper parts, where the temperature is more 
even. They do not care for rocky seas, or for very high lati- 
tudes, though lately unusual numbers of halibut, by far the 
largest of the British flat-fishes, have been taken off the coast 
of Iceland. But, generally speaking, nothing could suit the 
soles and plaice, turbots and brill, better than the vast area of 
submarine sands at the bottom of the German Ocean. The 
mere selvedge or fringe of these sands “left out to dry” at 
low tide along the coasts of North Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
suggests the vastness of the whole extent. This impression 
is further multiplied on the shores of Holland, where the 
main catch of the boats is flat-fish. But to picture the area 
of submarine sandy bottom over the whole expanse of the 
sea is something beyond the powers of imagination. Along 
a very limited area on its coastal fringe the herring shoals 
swarm in countless millions; but the whole of its bed is 
potentially ground on which flat-fish may be found. On the 
“banks” cod and haddock are even more numerous than the 
flat-fishes, while vast beds of molluscs and swarms of crus- 
taceans of all sizes afford abundance of the best food. 

It is curious that the value of this enormous repository of 
fish was discovered so late. As early as the days of Henry VII. 
our ships were fishing off the coasts of Iceland, and laying the 
foundation of future voyages of Arctic discovery, in order to 
get salt cod for consumption on fast-days and in Lent. They, 
as well as the Dutch, were in frequent collision with Danish 
fishing fleets on the same errand in the sixteenth century. 
Yet this veritable gold mine on the Dogger within a hundred 
miles of our coast still lay neglected. In the same way, the 
Dutch, who boasted that Amsterdam was “ built on herring- 
bones,” paid the greatest attention to their herring fishery on 
the North Sea for centuries before they attempted to exploit 
the Dogger cod or flat-fish. The cod and flat-fish were called 
the kleijne fisherije, or little fishery. That off the Iceland 
coast in summer was rather considerable. But it was only 
in winter and spring that, as a kind of afterthought, vessels 
engaged in the Iceland business were sent to the Dogger to | 
eatch cod and haddock. Still, the Dutch were keen enough 
about their cod and haddock fishery in the North Sea to be 
careful to guard their fleets. The Bank, as the Russian attack 
shows, is exposed to any enemy who chooses to pounce on the 
fleet, and consequently guardships in the form of two men-of- 
war used to be sent regularly “ter Dogge,” and occasionally 


“ Doggevaarders.” Among other elements of danger, th 
close to this Bank was the crossing-point of fleets of ae 
chantmen coming under convoy from the Baltic to Tasha 
Kast Coast ports, not to the Channel, and of Dutch 
going north. The result was that almost the last great fh 
at sea between English and Dutch fleets took place there ' 
late as 1781. Sir Hyde Parker, then nearly seventy 2 
old, and with a badly equipped fleet, some of the acl 
which were not:'on board, met a Dutch fleet similarly sn 
voyed. The battle which followed is said to have been fon " 
absolutely “by the book,’—in the manner prescribed by r 
official “Fighting Instructions.” The result was a duals 
battle, and intense personal chagrin on the part of the old 
Admiral, who bitterly complained that Lord Sandwich had 
not supported him. “Sir,” he said to the King, “you have 
need of younger men, and of younger ships.” Nevertheless 
he continued to serve, but was lost with all hands in the 
‘Cato,’ off the coast of South America, in 1782, though the 
manner of the total loss of this flagship and every ‘iad of 
her crew will for ever remain one of the secrets of the sea, 
This is the only time at which the name of the Bank has 
had a place in history other than in the chronicles of the 
uninterrupted prosperity and development of the fishery, 
This seems to be absolutely inexhaustible, though con: 
troversies rage as to whether the trawling does or does not 
injure the line fishery. We believe that it does not, Th 
spawn of all the food fishes, except that of the herring, floats 
on the surface of the water, and though a great number of 
immature soles and plaice are killed by the trawl beams, it 
is at least open to contend, as has been done, that the 
“ploughing” and raking of the bottom of the ocean by the 
constant movement of the trawlers rakes up supplies of food 
and assists to clean the bottom. At one time quantities of 
a very bad type of plaice were taken on the Bank,—dark, 
watery, and tasteless, and so disagreeable in appearance that 
they were called by the fishermen “ elephants’ ears,” and gold 
for a nominal price to be taken to Holland. After the ground 
had been well trawled over these bad plaice disappeared, and 
sound and wholesome fish were caught. It is claimed that 
all the fish from the Dogger is of superior flavour to that 
caught elsewhere. The reason assigned is that a great 


.proportion of the food consumed there consists of the 


crustaceans mentioned above, which, whether in the ge, 
or in fresh waters, are the very best and most nourishing 
food for fishes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Might I claim the courtesy of your columns for a few 
observations on your article, “The Truth about Chinese 
Labour,” which appeared in the Spectator of October 15th? 
No one, I am sure, is in greater sympathy with you than the 
mining representatives themselves in the policy you advocate of 
the preponderance of British in the Transvaal as an essential 
guarantee that the sacrifices of the war shall not have been 
made in vain. You would persuade your readers by the argu 
ments you advance that with these mining representatives, 
whom you allege to be moved solely by selfish motives, lies 
the responsibility for our Imperial policy being frustrated. 
In so many words you charge the representatives of the mining 
interests with being solely concerned to derive the greatest 
possible pecuniary advantage from the lowest and cheapest 
class of labour, while disregarding entirely the higher interests 
of the Empire. I venture to think that those interested in the 
mining industry, although admittedly business men, have the 
true ideals of Empire as much at heart as any section of the 
community. In fact the only difference that exists between 
the various parties who are honestly interested in this question 
is as to the methods which are to be employed to arrive ata 
satisfactory solution of the problem. You are apparently 


‘inclined to think that the wholesale employment of white 


unskilled labour in the mines will give that preponderance of 
a British-speaking race of non-Boer origin which is essential 
to the political stability of the country. I believe that theory 
to be a wholly mistaken one. The wholesale introduction of a 
low type of white labour, which it necessarily must be, to work 





the whole Rotterdam fleet was ordered off to convoy the 





upon the same footing as a native is not conducive to the best 
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try. That this class of white labour has 

interests . ~ pm a the fact that there existed an honest 
been a — an experiment in this direction, and partly also 
desire to calenalliee created by the disbanding of the large 
eer a lin ular soldiers, and by the circumstances of a 
saber ai of the poor Dutch population at the conclusion 
— Of what class this labour now consists it is easy to 
ane me the figures supplied by Mr. Schumacher, who states 
that during @ period of six months in this year, in order to main- 
taina daily average of four hundred and sixty-six men, no fewer 
than two thousand four hundred and thirty passed through 
the hands of the mine managers; or, to put it in another 
form, the average work performed by each labourer during 
the period under examination amounted to seventeen days 
erman. The conclusion is obvious, that the labour which 
is willing to be employed in these conditions is undesirable, 
because it is entirely confined to the class which is generally 
known as “ casual labour.” It is hopeless to expect the 
al regeneration of a country from such a class as this. 
ther point of view Mr. Cresswell stands alone 

against a mass of expert opinion in the belief that any 
increase in the general prosperity of the mining industry 
is to be expected from the employment of white unskilled 
labour, At the same time, I am quite prepared to admit 
that had the social conditions of South Africa been the 
same as those which exist in Australia, or other similar 
mining centres, it might have been possible to develop the 
mining industry by the employment of white labour alone. 
As a matter of fact, the whole situation is changed, because 
in South Africa we have to deal with a native population 
of seven millions, which stands in the proportion to the 
white population of seven to one, and in this country the 
native is the accepted unit of all manner of labour. We 
have, then, to aim at a system which will place the 
conditions of white labour in a position superior to that 
occupied by the native, and we must carefully guard against 
the introduction of any system which will tend to debase 
the position of the white immigrant to the level of the 
native. It is not sufficient to say that where black and white 
work upon equal terms there need be no fear lest the position 
of the white immigrant may become debased. The whole 
history of the association of the two races is a standing proof 
to the contrary being the case, and although it is no doubt 
true that whites may be found who will work on equal terms 
with coloured subject-races, such a condition of affairs is, 
under the social and racial conditions of to-day, eminently 
undesirable. Every one who is familiar with South Africa, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Cresswell, knows that where 
the white man has come in contact with the native he has 
naturally assumed the rdle of master and supervisor of the 
work of the subject-race. Where this has not been the case, 
the result has been to produce an equality in all the social 
conditions of life, often resulting in a bastard and half-caste 
population, and as the native race has not so far proved itself 
capable of rising to the level of the white, the inevitable 
tendency has been for the white to sink ‘to the level of the 
black, 

In my opinion, the political regeneration of the country 
—and this I believe to be the opinion of those most 
familiar with the problems of South Africa—is only to be 
attained by the introduction of an educated and skilled class 
of labour. This labour can only maintain itself when the 
material prosperity of the country is on the way to being fully 
developed, and this prosperity can only be fully developed 
when the mineral resources provided by Nature are being 
worked to the fullest possible extent. This can only be 
attained under existing conditions by the employment of 
native or similar labour at a rate of wage which renders 
it possible to develop the low-grade mines and to pay 
a suitable wage for the better class of white labour. The 
experiment which you advocate would merely have the effect 
of making it possible to work a few of the richest mines, 
giving employment to a limited number of ‘white miners, 
and would defeat the very object you have in view, that of 
obtaining a sufficient number of white immigrants of British 
or non-Boer race to counterbalance the Dutch element of 
the community. It is curious to note that the element 
whose influence you are anxious to counterbalance advocates 
the very policy which you propose, and it would be an in- 
justice to the intelligence of the Dutch party if we did not 


politic 
From ano 
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realise the reasons for the course which they have adopted. 
The policy which I advocate, on the other hand, by rapidly 
increasing the general commercial prosperity of the country, 
will bring in its train that flow of white immigration which is 
connected with the various trades, apart from mining, that 
minister to the wants of a prosperous and civilised com- 
munity. To come to a matter of detail, it is conclusively 
proved that the employment of indentured labour entails an 
increase in the number of white miners who can be profitably 
employed upon the industry. As an illustration, at the 
Comet Mine a hundred and thirty-six miners are now 
employed where previous to the introduction of Chinese 
labour employment could only be found for thirty-four 
white men.—I am, Sir, &c., C. S. GoLpMANN. 
84 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


[We publish Mr. Goldmann's letter, but will not weary our 
readers by restating our arguments in favour of supplementing 
black labour by white labour, instead of introducing the 
Chinaman. We do not, of course, wish to disestablish native 
labour.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—As the first person in South Africa to call public 
attention to the merits and suitability of the Chinese as 
miners for that country, although in no way advocating 
their introduction into the Transvaal under the conditions of 
the present Labour Ordinance and Contract, I would crave 
space to remark on some aspects of the scheme of importation 
which, so far as I am aware, have hitherto escaped discussion. 
If other excuse for doing so were necessary, it might perhaps 
be found in the cabled reports of alleged disaffection and dis- 
turbances among the emigrants who have already arrived on 
the Rand. 


My own experience of the labouring classes of China I need not 
enter into. It has been fairly long and intimate; and my know- 
ledge of their present employers in the Transvaal, though neither 
extensive nor far-reaching, has been sufficient to justify, to some 
extent, my sympathy with the coolies in their present position. 

Prior to my departure from China, no later than last July, I had 
many opportunities of gauging the public mind of that country 
in regard to the Labour Convention, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that among the educated Chinese and Europeans 
resident there—other than those actively interested in the coolie 
trade—the notion of the capability of the coolie mind to grasp 
the conditions under which he engaged himself was a subject, 
whenever mooted, for incredulous ridicule. 

Taken aw pied de la lettre, the contract, and schedule appended, 
should, if thoroughly understood by the labourer who wishes to 
expatriate himself, be sufficiently comprehensive to commend 
itself to any opponent of Chinese labour. It is not understood, 
and it is doubtful whether, with the best intentions in the world, 
the officers deputed to explain the clauses in detail could be 
physically capable of conveying their meaning to one-tenth of the 
men who pass through their hands. 

The task of expounding the terms of indenture does not come 
within the province of the contractor, who “has his fifty dollars 
head-money in view” (the quotation was supplied to me by one 
of these gentlemen) ; nor of the Chinese Government official, with 
his three dollars per man to receive for “inspection”; nor yet of 
the individual contractor. The whole duty devolves on the T'rans- 
vaal emigration agent, who is, in the coolie’s eyes, to all intents 
and purposes, the representative of the British Government, the 
fact of the officer in question having been “ lent,” “seconded,” or 
“transferred” having no place in the coolie’s philosophy. This 
aspect of the question I will, however, refer to later. 

Mr. Hugh Clifford, who may with certainty be regarded as an 
authority on the subject of indentured Chinese labour, remarks 
on a similar case:—“ He [a coolie] had been shipped to the 
Peninsula as an indentured coolie, and a ‘Tau-keh’ who chanced 
to be in need of labour took him over on his arrival, after signing 
certain documents at the Chinese Protectorate, which were read 
over to him and a batch of his fellows by a gabbling native clerk. 
It was nobody’s fault that the strangeness of the scene in which 
they found themselves, and the mysterious nature of the pro- 
ceedings, which were quite beyond the grasp of the coolie mind, 
prevented him and his companions from understanding a single 
word of the papers which set forth the terms of their agreement 
with their new employer.” 

Quite so; nobody’s fault, and the Chinese labourer has ne 
friends. Admitting, however, that the above incident, fictitious 
or otherwise, need not necessarily be regarded in the light of a 
precedent, will the obvious difficulty it indicates be lessened 
when, instead of in “ batches,” the men are lectured in hundreds 
and thousands? I doubt if, apart from the forty-eight hours 
specified in the “Instruction to Agents,” a week’s exhortation 
would suffice to make a single coolie understand one-half of the 
terms under which he signs. 

Nor are residents in the East under any illusion on the subject. 
As Mr. Arnold Foster, of the China Inland Mission, writes in the 
North China Daily News: “One may safely say that no Chinaman 





would ever leave his native land if he really understood what he 
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was going to”; or, according to the editor of the Straits Times: 
“ When those Rand labourers once realise the dreariness of their 
lot, the hard toil, close confinement and denial of facilities for 
settlement, trouble is sure to ensue and wreck the labour schemes 
of the Rand Magnates. The Straits Times is far from being 
opposed to Chinese labour for the Transvaal, or elsewhere, but it 
heartily agrees with the tenor of the North China Daily News in 
decrying the employment of Chinese labour under the terms set 
forth. It looks very like ‘recruiting under false pretences,’ and 
as soon as the Chinese find out they are being deceived there is 
sure to be trouble.” And the writers of these extracts are surely 
in a position to know their subject. 

Without, however, entirely subscribing to the sentiments con- 
tained in the latter excerpt, which, in view of the complicity of 
the British Government in the scheme, might be construed into 
a serious accusation against the present Administration— 
although I am prepared to go to greater lengths where the 
mining houses of the Transvaal are concerned—I would ask: 
Do not these statements, added to the reported discontent 
among the Chinese on the Rand, show that there is good 
reascn for the belief prevalent in China at this moment that 
the coolies do not know what they are going to? And, ad- 
mitting the possibility, what can be expected in the future but 
frequently recurring scenes of mutiny, disturbance, and dis- 
content before the coolie’s term of engagement expires? That 
he will be persuaded to re-engage or subsequently return, or to 
convince others of the advisability of so doing, is to the last 
degree improbable; hence the anxiety of those responsible for the 
effective working of the Labour organisation in China to expedite 
present recruiting with all possible despatch. 

I have referred to the connection, diplomatic or otherwise, of 
the British Government with the Convention, the sanctioned 
contract of indenture and the schedule, which from the coolie’s 
point of view is the most important of the three, and the subse- 
quently or previously formed organisation to procure these 
coolies. Is it realised in England that this Government is 
credited in China with the initiation and management of the 
whole scheme, and that, even among the educated classes, the 
belief obtains that England will accept all responsibility for any 
trouble that may hereafter arise in connection therewith? 
“What!” says the Chinaman in effect, “one English Protector 
from Singapore gone to South Africa, in our interests ; another 
brought to Hong-kong; the Magistrate from Wei-hai-wei sent to 
Tientsin, and others moved hither and thither. All British 
Colonial officials, and we are not to hold them accountable for 
the welfare of our people? Credat Judaeus Apella indeed !” 
And firmly fixed and rooted is this idea in the conservative 
Chinese mind. 

Therefore to the notice of the authorities or their deputies, or 
whoever it has been decided will accept responsibility of the 
scheme in its entirety, I recommend the following points, which 
will, sooner or later, call for more serious consideration than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon them :—The death-rate on the mines 
and the compensation it has been arranged to pay,—viz., £10 per 
man, which is ridiculously inadequate, lower than the price of a 
water-buffalo, and far less than the sum paid for the loss of a 
life in the foreign-owned mines of Manchuria; the fines and 
deductions from wages, which, in my experience, no coolie ever 
willingly submits to; the inevitable leakage in remittances to 
families; finally, the certain squeeze which most assuredly awaits 
the emigrant on his return to his native land. 

Whether the decreed explanations on these heads, by whomso- 
ever given, prove satisfactory remains to be seen, but failure 
equitably to “adjust differences” will indubitably be credited to 
the account of the British Government, and our prestige in China, 
though spasmodically strengthened by “visits of the Fleet,” 
cannot withstand a severe strain. Moreover, it must be borne 
in mind that hitherto the antipathy of the Chinese towards 
foreigners has originated chiefly among the higher and educated 
classes. Shall we give excuse for it to extend to the lower, the 
vast bulk of the population of the Celestial Empire ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Redlands, Dorking. 


H. Hersert Noyes. 


[To tue Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 


Srr,—In your issue of the Ist inst. you quoted from a letter in 
the Manchester Guardian which went to show that with the 
falling off in coloured labour the employment of whites in the 
Rand mines was rapidly increasing, and that the employment 
of Chinese would alter the present ratio of whites employed to 
coloured in a way which would tend to restrict the employ- 
ment of whites. In your issue of the 15th inst. the Rev. G. 
Bosanquet writes to say “that you have been strangely mis- 
informed as to the result of the Chinese labour introduced 
into the Transvaal.” Your correspondent then proceeds to 
show that since the introduction of Chinese an increase of 
white employment has taken place as follows :—On the New 
Comet, 109; on the Van Ryn, 20; on the Geduld properties, 
34. But your correspondent omits to mention how many 
Chinese are employed on these mines, so that the new 
ratio of white to coloured can be ascertained. Taking the 
figures of Chinese employed on these mines from the South 
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If these figures are compared with the present ratio of 
white to five Kaflirs, a tendency that will reduce white 
ployment is, I think, exhibited. The really significant re 
are those of the Van Ryn, as they indicate the white Oversee 
ing required for actual underground mining work. The Comet 
started to mill on the arrival of Chinese, and no doubt the 
additional whites are largely surface hands. The Geduld 
started shaft-sinking, and the additional whites include 
others than white overseers. When it is remembered that, 
to quote Mr. Schumacher, “ the opening for the employment 
for unskilled whites is gradually closing as the Chinese come,” 
and that the Chinese have not yet become skilled miners, sal 
consequently require a maximum of overseeing, I think your 
correspondent’s figures convey but little comfort to those who 
hoped to see the gold mines become in the Transvaal, ag i 
the Australian Colonies, the basis of the colonisation of the 
land.—I am, Sir, &e., R. L. Ourgwarrs. 

3 Cursitor Street, E.C. 

P.S.—The Geduld figures require adjustment, as a cable has 
been received stating that some of the coolies have been shot, 

[We have given an opportunity for the representation of 
both views in regard to Chinese labour, and must now close 
the discussion.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





WHITE LABOUR IN THE QUEENSLAND MINES, 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is reassuring to observe the increasing interest taken 
in this subject. While cheap labour has its advocates (or, 
rather, coloured labour, for I am giving below figures which 
show that it is not cheap in the final result of leading to an 
economical cost of production) it will by this means, and 
when the facts are known, come to be recognised that the 
employment of yellow labour in South Africa is a misfortune, 
because while a Kaffir could not take the place of a skilled 
miner, a Chinese will be able to do so, and therefore, so far 
from the employment of Chinese increasing pro ratd the 
number of skilled European labourers as was promised, it is 
now seen that it must in time, if the continued importation of 
Chinese is permitted, almost entirely displace all the European 
labour in South African mines. 


This will, politically and financially, be indeed a disaster ; for if 
capital to develop her unrivalled resources is the great need of 
South Africa, then if the money spent in labour is to be carried 
back to China, and not spent in South Africa as the European 
miner and his family would spend it, and the remainder is 
to be remitted abroad in dividends, how is South Africa 
to benefit or be developed into a prosperous State? As your 
correspondent, the Rev. Peter Green, last week well remarked: 
“Tf the mines are to be worked by yellow labour, then 
for all the good they will do South Africa they might as 
well be in Essex.” The pity is that this mistake should have 
been made when both objects—i.e., a more economical cost of 
production, and the quick development and colonisation of South 
Africa by white men—could be attained if the mines there were 
worked like those in Australia and America. Either the result of 
cheap labour is poor, or else so open-handed is the expenditure in 
South African mines on non-essentials—i.c., on outgoings other 
than for labour—that the Australian mines, which can only 
employ white labour, work more cheaply than the mines in the 
Rand have been able to do up to now. 

In my letter published in the Spectator of October 31st, 1903, I 
compared the working of a Queensland mine with one in the 
Transvaal ; both had an average yield of under half an ounce to 
the ton, both were deep mines—the Queensland mine was 1,650 ft. 
deep—and although this white-labour mine had a more refractory 
quartz, which requires double the number of stamps to crush a 
given quantity, it turned out its gold at a cheaper cost, measured 
either by the ounce or by the ton of ore. No advocate of coloured 
labour has beert able in reply to show as economical working; 
and as I have just got an account of the working of one of the 
large Queensland mines for the year up to May 31st last, may I 
ask if any Transvaal mine can show a cheaper cost than the 
mining and crushing from a deep level with entirely white labour of 
80,850 tons of ore, at a cost of £65,518, including all costs, except 
Income-tax and Dividend-duty, which comes out at 16s. 3°97d. 
per ton? As it may be said by those who place all their reliance 
on cheap labour as the only means of assuring a low cost that 
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Company. which, with a yield of under half an ounce to the ton, 
0) ’ 
show a fine profit. in South Afri 
‘ of your readers show me a Company in south Atrica 
bea = exhibit as economical working as this with coloured 
which = i any of them work at a cost of even 20s. per ton of 
la ont What the ‘Transvaal requires—and it does require this—is 
pe cheaper railway freights from Durban, when wheat and 
b eb can be landed there from North and South America 
flour, W ly as in Liverpool, would, with the simple provision of 
as cheap y tive bakeries, enable bread to be sold at, say, 2}d. 


ae paif-quartern loaf, or even as cheaply as in the East End 


don. 
i is required, indeed, is cheap food and cheap houses for 


i when they will compete successfully, as is 
eri re, with po one labour. If the Government had 
—_ in the way of guaranteeing a loan to provide houses for 
om thousand miners, then they would have done much to bring 
about an era of prosperity in South Africa. 


—I[ am, Sir, &e., R. H. 





“FORSAN ET HAEC OLIM—.” 
[To THE Eprror or THE “SPrecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—When all has been said that can be said, it may be that 
your yeaders will be willing to hear, not a defence for action 
that is indefensible, but a plea for a fair judgment of the 
many subjects of the Emperor of Russia who will scarcely 
have heard the tidings from the North Sea when the affair 
ig already a matter of history, forgiven, if, alas! unforgettable. 
It was forcibly impressed upon me when recently in Russia 
that in many ways England suffers in reputation for the faults 
of others. he Russian mind works slowly, and I am not afraid 
to assert that as yet many thousand Russians are quite incapable 
of distinguishing between German and English. ‘“ Nyemets” is 
aword which does duty amongst many for both English and 
Germans, and the Germans being distinctly unpopular, it follows 
that the English share their unpopularity. The German is in 
Russia ubiquitous. ‘The German commercial traveller is almost 
a “feature of the landscape” in the country towns, and his 
hall-mark is on most things which, even in Russia, count 
as necessaries of existence. Ready-made clothes (of disgrace- 
ful texture) are German; machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, buttons, studs, knives, hats (to a great extent), drinks 
(for example, the abominable Riga beer), are German, and 
frequently bad. Again and again I have had repeated to me 
stories of English goods being rejected because German goods have 
previously been tried and found wanting. That is, or has been, 
more especially the case with machinery. Again, for whatever 
reason, English firms apparently do not advertise in Russia to 
any great extent. In tiny wayside stations in the heart of the 
Russian country I have seen German advertisements, but very 
rarely those of English manufacturers. And I was looking for 
them! 
Moreover, Englishmen in Russia more than anywhere else 
adopt the manners and customs of the country (this to their 
credit, though the manners and customs are not always desirable). 
The most successful resident Englishman of my acquaintance is 
a civil engineer who, whilst remaining intensely English in senti- 
nent, emphasises the nationality of his work and sinks that 
of his person. So it happens that as a matter of fact there 
are very many Russians to whom England is either a sort of 
Germany, or an indefinite abstraction having no real bearing on 
everyday life. It might probably be said without exaggeration 
that it will come as something of a shock to many to learn that 
there is an England capable of feeling national anger and capable 
of taking national vengeance. With the Westminster Gazette, 
there will be many Englishmen in Russia who will feel that good 
may come out of evil if, as a result of the terrible events of 
October 21st, there is borne in upon a considerable number of 
Russian subjects the truth that England is a living reality, 
palpitating now with anger, but able also to exhibit such proofs 
of friendship as no nation has shown to Russia hitherto. Iwould 
repeat most emphatically that none would more sincerely 
sympathise with the fishermen of the North Sea than those 
unhappy subjects of the Russian Emperor who are now giving 
life and love and all things in a war that is none of their 
choosing, and with an object that they will never understand. It 
is absolutely untrue that Anglophobia is a popular disease in 
Russia, ™t is true that for the most part England is vow et 
praeterea nihil in that country of more than mediaeval ignorance 
and obscurantism. So much at least is at once the experience 
and humble opinion of yours faithfully, 
CHARLES TOWER. 





THE DISCONTENTS OF IRISH UNIONISTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—As Sir Horace Plunkett has effectively disposed in your 
pages of one of the sensational stories served up to the British 
public by Professor Dowden in the National Review, perhaps 
you would be good enough to allow me to account for another. 
Professor Dowden accuses me of having proposed at a meeting 


held here in Maynooth last June to revive the “Catholic 
Association” in a modified form, and of setting on foot a 


I should like, with your permission, to be allowed to explain 
what I did say on the occasion in question, and to assure 
Professor Dowden, for whom I have great regard, that T am 
responsible only for my own words, and would naturally like to 
be judged by them, and by them alone. 


Taking my stand on the doctrine laid down by Burke, that when 
a great portion of the labour of individuals goes to the State 
through the medium of taxes, and is by the State again refunded 
to individuals through the medium of offices, a cruel injustice is 
done to those who are excluded from the prizes whilst they bear 
their full share of the burden, I proceeded to examine the principal 
Government Departments in this country through which the State 
refunds its income. I do not wish to weary your readers with 
details of the inquiry, but it may interest them to know the 
general result. The figures are based for the most part on Returns 
given by the Government themselves and on the Estimates for the 
current year. 


j Protestants, £36,230 
* | Catholics, £650 
f Protestants, £14,200 


Lord-Lieutenant and his Household .. 


Chief Secretary's Office 0... .:secsesseseee \ Catholies, £2,920 
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f Protestants, £9,050 
\ Catholics, nil 

“_ . eos J Protestants, £21,500 
Recorders and County Court Judges... \ Catholics, £10.40 
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Resident Magistrates .........ssccesseeees om Catholee i Rina 
ste 2 (2 214, Qh 
County Inspectors of Police .............+. { Catholion (4) a a? 
> om 3 £99 Q7e 
District Inspectors of Police.............+. { fete samgge So 
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I have given so far only a few specimens. The same proportion 
is observed on almost all Government Boards. The Land Com- 
mission is a regular preserve for one favoured section of the com- 
munity. At the head of the Board of Works there are three 
Protestant gentlemen, who, with their secretary, are in receipt of 
£4,631 a year. Until recently Catholics were represented on the 
Board, but they have been cleared out, and the Commissioners 
are now exclusively Protestant. At the head of the Local Govern- 


| ment Board four or five Protestant officials divide between them 














movement from which “religious warfare” is sure to result. 


annually the sum of £6,150, whilst the Catholic equivalent is 
£1,200. 

Sir Horace Plunkett’s Agricultural Department is no exception 
whatever to the rule.. Indeed, it is one of the most scandalous 
exemplifications of it. His offices are literally packed with his 
own co-religionists, and when he cannot get them at home, he has 
no scruple in going to look for them abroad. 

It is unnecessary for me to speak of our Universities, when 
every one in Ireland knows that Dublin University, the Queen’s 
College, the College of Science, the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the National Library and National Museum, are all, as 
far as salaried officials are concerned, purely Protestant insti- 


| tutions. 


Catholics apparently are to have no living whatever in the 
higher walks of life in their native land. The places filled 
in recent years by such men as Sir Bernard Burke, Sir John 
Gilbert, Sir Gerald Dease, Sir George Morris, John O’Hagan, 
Q.C., Richard O’Shaughnessy, &e., &e., are now occupied by 
Protestant gentlemen, who are no doubt quite competent to fill 
them, but who have nevertheless practically ousted so many 
Catholics. 

Now, Sir, for years we have been asking, and asking in vain, for 
some relief from the scandalous injustice inflicted upon us in all 
these matters, and we have naturally enough come to the conclu- 
sion that our methods of application must have been defective. 
Inthe paper to which Professor Dowden refers I discussed the situa- 
tion, and said that only two courses were open to us,—one, in the 
language of Burke, to “ merge our special grievances in the general 
discontent” and seek for redress through the ordinary political 
organisations within our reach; the other to found a special 
organisation of our own. It is quite true that I favoured the 
latter alternative ; but I gave no countenance whatsoever to the 
“ Catholic Association ” or its “Handbook.” I repudiated “ boy- 
cotting” or “exclusive dealing” as vehemently as I could. I 
said, moreover, that we should have recourse to a_ special 
organisation only as a last resort, and that if I saw any glimmer 
of hope from any other quarter I should be the last to favour a 
special association on religious lines. If I anticipated that 
“yeligious warfare ” and other evils would result, it is because I 
felt that any association of ours, no matter how innocent and 
lawful, would be unscrupulously attacked, and should be prepared 
to defend itself; and I think that nobody who knows our Orange 
countrymen will think that I was unnecessarily concerned about 
the future. 

It may console Professor Dowden, however, to know that, 
yielding to the representations both of friends and enemies, I 
have decided, as far as I am concerned, not to urge any further 
the foundation of a special association, and to ask my countrymen 
to rally to the first alternative, and seek for redress through the 
agency of our Parliamentary representatives. It may be neces- 
sary before very long to try some other methods, but for the 
present, as our common rights are threatened, the time is not 
favourable. Protestants may have whatever organisations they 
please, from Orangeism to Freemasonry ; but Catholics must not 
dare do anything to help one another. 


Of one thing, however, you may be sure, and that is, that if 
Irish Catholics do not get fair play from your Government, 
nothing can prevent them from being profoundly dissatisfied 
and discontented. If your countrymen imagine that the state 
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of affairs which exists is happy, or even tolerable, I think, if 
you will permit me to say so, that they are profoundly mistaken. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. Hogan, D.D. 

St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but we must protest 
against the assumption that appointments ought to be given 
to men because they are Roman Catholics, or withheld from 
others because they are Protestants. Appointments must 
be given to those who most deserve them, irrespective of 
creed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To Tue Eviror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Sir Horace Plunkett, like the lamb shorn before the 
wind of Professor Dowden’s admirable criticism of his entire 
position, turns to bleat at me over one incident (the Sligo 
case) as ferociously as such a lamb is capable of doing. 
I wrote to the Times because Sir Horace Plunkett’s delay of 
four months in filling up this appointment prevented dis- 
cussion of his action in the House of Commons. I said 
such delay was inexplicable unless it was intentional. Sir 
Horace denies the intention on his part—a statement which I, 
of course, accept—but he leaves it still unexplained, and I still 
consider it unfortunate. The rest of the story I gave from 
Mr. McCloghery, as my letter stated. But before doing so 
I had written to an independent gentleman of repute in Sligo, 
and had learnt from him (1) that Mr. McCloghery was a man 
of irreproachable position, and (2) that local Unionists (who 
presumably have local knowledge) considered his treatment 
by the Department as “a very bad case.” A further reason 
was that Mr. McCloghery’s story so fitted in with the proba- 
bilities, when the general policy of the Irish Administration, 
and of this Department in particular, and of the anti-Unionist 
record of some of its officials, are considered. The fact 
remains that after eight months’ service approved of by the 
Department, Mr. McCloghery was superseded by a stranger. 
His statement as to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Elphin, 
he writes me, was derived from an interview with the Bishop 
himself on the subject of the vacancy. He assumed too 
hastily that the candidate referred to by the Bishop, but 


the Bishop of Raphoe, though I freely accept the Bishop's 
statement that he is ignorant of it. The difficulties for 
ascertaining what influences were used against him within the 
Department are insuperable to Mr. McCloghery. But interest 
is made on all these occasions and by every candidate ; and if 
Sir Horace Plunkett wishes to remove the feeling among 
Sligo and other Irish Unionists on this case now he has taken 
it up, he will be well advised to give us a full list of the names 
and positions of all the persons who supported Mr. Vahey’s 
candidature to oust the temporary officer of the Department. 
Then we shall be in a better position to judge of the facts on 
which Sir Horace Plunkett’s letter leaves much room for 
doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. Moore. 





MR. BALFOUR’S “REFLECTIONS.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your attention may not have been called to the fact 
that in the authorised reprint of Mr. Balfour’s “ Reflections 
Suggested by the New Theory of Matter” an alteration of a 
key-word has been made, and this, in view of the keen dis- 
cussion which the paper has evoked, may be deemed a matter 
of more than passing interest. Mr. Balfour concluded by 
giving a hint of his own personal opinion. This opinion now 
reads: “that as natural Science grows it leans more not less 
upon a teleological interpretation of the universe.” The word 
“teleological” appears instead of “idealistic,” which was 
originally used. In an address such as Mr. Balfour’s much of 


the meaning doubtless turns on the precise significance of the | 


terms used. It was possible to argue from the unamended 
version that Mr. Balfour wished to take the line of thought 
no further than Huxley did with his implicit idealism. 
Huxley’s view was forcibly expressed:—‘I am utterly in- 
capable of conceiving the existence of matter, if there is no 
mind in which to picture that existence” (“Collected Essays,” 
Vol. I., p. 245). Elsewhere Huxley said: “Our one certainty is 
the existence of the mental world.” But does not Mr. Balfour's 
revised version carry the argument an important stage 
further? Are not “teleological” factors’ the cause of the 
persistent effort by which—as Mr. L. T. Hobhouse has shown 





| 





in his “ Mind in Evolution”—the mind of sian, hak soul 
be a struggle upwards from the animal level to a definite e 
which gradually emerges in consciousness? Again, if Nature 
is teleological, does it not follow that Nature itself either ; 
causally efficient or that there is a causal agent behing itt 
The universe, it would be suggested, is no mere mechanigy 
but a “realm of ends,” a world in which spirit is possible. 
Here is the basis for natural theology. Thus, for those aa 
it may concern, hope may once more be strengthened into 
belief,—the hope, namely, that there are supreme Unseen 
powers, that there is a Providence working through seemin 
confusion and angry din of voices to that J 
“ One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 

—I an, Sir, &e., P. J. Rep 

Marske-by-the-Sea. t 





THE SPIRIT OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH, 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Will you allow me to refer to your article on « The 
Spirit of the Anglican Chureh” in the Spectator of 
October 15th? In it you refer favourably to two points 
—viz., comprehension, and dependence upon the State. But 
is this comprehension really a good thing? The New Testa. 
ment Ecclesia was simply a gathering of believing people, and 
by its character became necessarily separated from the wp. 
godly community around. Now so long as comprehension 
means the exceedingly promiscuous membership of the 
Church of England as it exists to-day, such an assembly 
loses an important characteristic of a Christian Church, And 
for such a community to have on the one hand members who 
are Romanists, and on the other hand those who are m: 
believing critics, who are by their writings undermining Holy 
Scripture, is neither useful nor Scriptural. In regard to your 
remark on the dependence of the Church of England upon 
the State, that, “ under God, Parliament—King, Lerds, and 
Commons—is the true head of the Church,” this is no doubt 
perfectly true of the Church of England, and therefore a 


| Prime Minister who happens to be an agnostic, or even ; 
z > é ‘ a ‘ n 
whose name was not mentioned, was Mr. Vahey. He has not | vE = : _— 


withdrawn his statement about Mr. Vahey’s connection with , 





of immoral character, has the power of nominating her 
Bishops. Is this right? Is it Scriptural? It is really in 
direct opposition to the sovereign rights of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and it casts dishonour upon Him.—I am, Sir, &., 

Newport on Tay. RosBeERT ANDERSON, 

[We publish Sir Robert Anderson’s letter, in accordance 
with our rule of giving publicity, when possible, to views in 
conflict with our own.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE MODERN PARENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The article in the Spectator of October 15th under the 
above heading would be amusing reading were it not that 
the subject it deals with is too serious for mirth. Surely itis 
hardly logical, because certain laudatores temporis acti in the 
past have expressed fears for the rising generation which 
possibly were not immediately fulfilled, to ignore the evidence 
of experts at the present day. What is more, is it not at 
least conceivable that it was the efforts of these so-called 
alarmists to call attention to certain tendencies which helped 
to hinder their progress? After an experience of upwards of 
eighteen years as a master at a public school, I am prepared 
to say that Canon Lyttelton and the other speakers at the 
Church Congress, if anything, understated the facts,—certainly 
with regard to the growing ignorance of the Bible among 
boys of the upper middle class. The story in your article is 
alone sufficient evidence to show how little cognisant the 
writer is with the facts of the case. I could give him many 
instances within the last two or three years when boys of 
fifteen and sixteen have not only shown themselves absolutely 
ignorant of the meaning of Easter, but have been unable 
to relate even in the barest outlines a single story from 
the Old Testament. They come to us, for the most part, 
absolute heathen. What is the explanation? Surely it 
is to be found in the changed attitude towards religion in 
the home. How many parents now give their children 
Bible lessons on Sunday? How many even take them 
to church regularly? The tired business or professional 
man is far too exhausted to spend an hour and a half of the 
day in recognising the existence of his Maker. He must be 
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the golf-links or in the motor-car. His wife may 

‘bly take the children to one short service, after which 
a odes that she has done more than enough to mark 
o me a of the day, and the rest of it may well be given 
”  cmsade, It is time that we realised that Englishmen 
aap apn taught religion at their mother’s knee. The 
* me of the Bible no longer form a child’s ideal of conduct, 
— influence that we can bring to bear upon lads later 
. make up for what they are now losing in their earliest 
pa most impressionable years. As if to add to the irony of 
rl situation, the same parents who are so absolutely careless 
about the moulding of their children’s characters are nearly 
peside themselves with anxiety that their physical training 
and welfare should be as perfect as possible. All kinds of 
Juxaries and bits of self-indulgence, ingeniously introduced 
under the score of hygiene, are insisted upon, and the school- 
master who tries to teach self-denial and simplicity of life 
soon finds himself without pupils.—Trusting you will believe 
that it gives me no pleasure to make these statements, Iam, 


Sir, &e., 


all day 02 


ONE WHO WOULD Fain THINK OTHERWISE. 


‘No doubt there are far too many parents who are entirely 
careless as to the moral and spiritual welfare of their children, 
but we cannot believe that the proportion of careless parents 
is higher now than among the parents of former generations. 
To take only one class, were the hard-drinking, hard-living 
squires of the past better parents than the country gentlemen 
of to-day? The astonishing boys of sixteen who were abso- 
lately ignorant of the meaning of Easter must presumably 
have been at school for two or three years, as boys never 
begin school life at so late an age. Some of the blame for 
their ignorance must rest, therefore, on their schoolmasters. 


—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You hint in the article on “The Modern Parent” in 
the Spectator of October 15th that Homer lamented the 
decadence of his time. But it was Homer who wrote— 

“ jets Tor wmurépwy pey’ auelvoves evry duced’ elvas.” 

And it is noteworthy, on the other hand, that it is from the 
Golden Age of Augustus that there comes Horace’s cry of 
pessimism— 

“ Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 

Nos nequiores.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Patrington Rectory, Hull. 


J.C. V. Durett. 





SYMPATHY, NOT MONEY. 
[To tHe Epiron oF THE ‘*Srectator.’” | 
Sm,—Will you allow me space to tell your readers of an 
opportunity for studying the lives of the poor, and becoming 
their friend in London over the Border? I have visited there 
regularly, and have been much struck by the cordial welcome 
given to visitors,—“* Some one from outside,” as the people 
say, “who comes in fresh, and does not know our troubles.” 
Resident workers are needed most, but any one can help who 
lives within reach of the District Railway and can spare an 
afternoon once a week. It need not always be the same after- 
noon. We want those who will work with the clergy, and 
undertake not to give independent relief. It is given through 
aCommittee, and cases which appear needy can be sent to the 
Committee. This precaution, and the character of the people, 
many of whom have lately come up from the country, make the 
work particularly suitable for new workers. Inquiries may be 
addressed to me, or to Miss B. Powell, St. Stephen’s Vicarage, 
Upton Park.—I am, Sir, &c., EIRENE WIGRAM. 
Bramfield, Weybridge. 





THE MILITIA AND THE ABLE-BODIED 
UNEMPLOYED. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectaton.’’] 
8in,—Now that every newspaper is full of complaints, 
prophecies, and remedies of lack of employment, one feasible 
solution of the question has, it seems, been overlooked. The 
question I would put to the Secretary of State for War is 
this——Why not face the small expense of adapting the un- 
completed barracks on Salisbury Plain, the sole remains of 
the Second Army Corps, to the training of a winter Militia ? 
Up to the present the Militia has been called out at the worst 








possible time of year for getting men, at a time when work is 
plentiful and living is easy, in order to save the expense of 
permanent accommodation. At last, thanks to Mr. Brodrick’s 
ill-considered haste, we are in possession of “embryonic” 
barracks, the cost of finishing which, and of training the 
occupants (who will in any case have to be fed during the 
winter), will be far cheaper than disconnected and hare- 
brained schemes of local or county relief. No difficulty need 
be anticipated as to either the number or quality of recruits; 
in fact, it should be possible, though hardly necessary, to fix a 
higher standard than at present exists. Thus would a great 
and ever-recurring problem be solved. But, in company with 
many other admirers of the Swiss system, I should like to see 
its working copied throughout the year; then the men whose 
trades were slack, as all trades at one time or another are, 
would be enabled to benefit both their country and themselves. 
As one monthly body of men marched out, others would march 
in, who would be trained on the same horses, shoot with the 
same rifles, and manage the same batteries of guns. By this, 
the cheapest possible method, we should soon have a large 
and most valuable addition to our defences, with no need of 
any compulsory service whatsoever. At any rate, till they 
fall into ruin, there are the first barracks, and here, there, and 
everywhere are the men, for whom it is now our opportunity, 
as well as our duty, to provide.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford Union Society. C. B. M. Hopeson. 





THE VALUE OF VOLUNTEERS. 


{To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Perhaps, as one who, though no soldier in the regular 
sense, has seen something of the organisation of two armies, 
one the American for the Spanish-American War, the other 
our own in South Africa, I may be allowed a few words in 
regard tothe War Office scheme of making the Volunteers so 
arbitrarily efficient in all respects. 

The bulk of the American Army was formed in the National 
Guard, which corresponds in many respects to our Volunteers. 
Less than 3v per cent., I believe, though I have not the figures by 
me, of the original Guard actually went on service. The organisa- 
tion, however, was there, and the men and non-commissioned 
officers who did not go were of the greatest assistance in drilling 
and preparing the recruits. One reason of the small percentage 
of men who actually served from the original enlistment was 
that there never was any pressing need of their services. Officers 
and non-commissioned officers were in plenty, and the troops were, 
in most instances, in their State camps in a week. They were 
deficient in equipment, but so far as their drills, manual and 
guard duties were concerned they were ready and efficient. 

After about two weeks with an infantry regiment I trans- 
ferred as a private to a Rough Rider regiment, and the troop in 
which I served was an old Volunteer cavalry one. On arriving 
at the headquarters of the regiment we found the other troops, 
though all working hard and willing, ina great state of confusion. 
They were a fiae lot of men, and almost all horsemen, but they 
were no more than bodies of men differentiated from each other 
according to the States that they came from. Their officers and 
non-commissioned officers had had no training, and the result was 
an incalculable amount of wasted energy. Before we got our 
horses we were nearly rendered useless by being run off our legs 
in order that the officers might learn to handle us. The camp 
routine hardly left an unoccupied moment. It was fully three 
months before things got fairly shaken into shape. The two 
troops previously organised were ready to go into camp, and did 
so the day they arrived; the others, equally good men, were 
useless, 

When 1 arrived in South Africa in October many regiments 
were in process of formation. The one I joined was composed of 
every one you could imagine. There was, however, a head- 
quarters staff composed of trained men, and the Colonel and 
second-in-command were officers in the Regulars, and most of the 
original squadron commanders had seen service. We had quite 
a number of old non-commissioned officers from the Regulars, a 
Crimean veteran, and a Turk. I knew nothing of English drill 
except what I had learned during my training as a boy in an 
infantry Militia regiment. There were, however, plenty of people 
from whom to gain instruction, though we unfortunately almost 
immediately lost our drill instructors, and for a time many 
squadron leaders drilled on original plans of theirown. I saw 
other regiments, however, who had no nucleus, and nothing on 
which to form, and they were for a long time hopelessly at sea. 
It is wonderful what a fearful amount of friction can arise over 
the smallest details where there is no previous organisation. We 
can never be too thankful that we had the Army Service Corps 
to lean upon, for they indeed constituted our chief strength. 

Drill as ordinarily understood is a secondary affair with men of 
intelligence. As soon as men can “form fours” they can be 
handled anywhere in a week. It has been done, and was done in 
South Africa when necessary ; and men were even taught to stick 
on @ horse and put in action inside that length of time—-sailors, 
stokers, cooks, valets, all sorts—but in order to do this it was 
absolutely necessary that a squadron leader in charge of even a 
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hundred men should have some sort of trained men about him 
who could get the organisation of this small bedy of men 
perfected. 

It seems a small matter this that I keep repeating “organisation,” 
but on it depends everything,—the men’s food, sleep, ammunition, 
health, and time. Time is so scarce, and man’s receptivity so 
small if he is not spared from needless worry. Every minute 
spent in unessentials for active service takes edge and keenness 
off a Volunteer. Is it not folly, therefore, to make the minimum 
of efficiency such as to debar men who are willing to devote a 
portion of their often small leisure to mastering all this absolutely 
essential routine? What training is there inany camp in England 
that can really fit a man for life on active service? Buta homo- 
geneous body of men will soon work together where another 
equally good lot will take a deal of shaking together. A mechanic 
of any kind is often invaluable on service, and in getting ready 
for action blacksmiths, saddlers, really good drivers, men who 
can assist the veterinary surgeon, all these come through the 
Volunteers, and they come at the time when they are most 
wanted. And then look at the class of man,—a man who has been 
either responsible for his own affairs or in a position of some 
trust, ani an older man than you can ever have in large numbers 
in the Regular service. I think it should be made as easy as 
possible for men to prepare themselves, in so far as they may, to 
assist the country, and that the scope of the Volunteers should 
be enlarged rather than circumscribed. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
La Salle, Colorado, U.S.A. 


[We take our correspondent to mean that the essential thing 
is an organisation, a cadre. If you have got that, you can 
soon get men ready for the real work of war. If you have 
not got that ready, your improvisation of troops for active 
service becomes infinitely slower and more arduous. The 
moral of which is,—do not, as Mr. Arnold-Forster proposes, 
destroy your Volunteer organisations with the idea that a 
few regiments filled with men from whom a high standard of 
drill and camp experience is exacted are better than many 
regiments filled with men who cannot reach the so-called 
higher standard of efficiency. What you will find serve you 
best when the pinch comes are organisations ready and in 
existence. The difficulty when the crisis comes is not to 
make the men efficient, but to get together in a hurry the 
machinery which differentiates an army froma mob. In this 
view we most heartily agree.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


L. Oaitvy. 





[*,* We have to acknowledge receipt of postal order for £1 
from “ Viator ” for the benefit of the old couple mentioned in our 
article, “ Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(*,* The Rev. F. Perry wishes to thank the unknown friend 
who has sent him the Spectator and the Pilot for some years. His 
address is no longer Kaningow, British North Borneo (whence 
the papers are still forwarded to him), but S. John’s, Port 
Edward, Wei-hai-wei, North China. ] 








POETRY. 


MASTER OF DREAMS. 
[‘‘ Behold, this dreamer cometh.’’] 





Tury stripped me bare and left me by the way 
To pine forsaken in a lonely land ; 
They gave me to night-frosts and burning day, 
To griefs none understand. 


They took my silver from me and my gold, 
The changing splendours of my rich array: 
Night’s silver rain of dew escaped their hold, 
And the fine gold of day. 


On the world’s highway in vain pomp they tread; 
By paths unknown I stray and hidden streams : 
They took all else and left me there for dead ; 
They could not take my dreams. 


Still, morning comes with marvel as of old; 
Still in soft rose descends the eventide ; 
Still in the castle of my heart, grown bold, 
The sweet swift thoughts abide. 


Pass by, pass by, O clamorous folk and wild! 
To this last fortress of the soul I cling; 
Men gave me winter weather from a child, 
But God has given me spring. 
RoBIN FLOWER. 


————_. 
BOOK 
————— 8 7 
GRAY’S LETTERS.* 
THE second volume of Mr. Tovey’s edition of , 
has all the merits which distingwished the ad ee Tatton 
are transcribed with so scrupulous a care that this 
edition must surely supersede all others; and th 
annotated with the sympathy and scholarship which 
can elucidate the many allusions prompted by Gray's y; 
reading and quick memory. The text, moreover, repa “ 
the learning and accuracy that can be devoted to it, Ma all 
only is it worth reading again and again for its author’s wi 
and fancy, but it is an invaluable commentary upon the tasty 
and literature of the time. 

In these letters, as always, Gray reveals himself to us a 
a lettered recluse, who loves books more than men, and who 
understands the pleasures of solitude. “People in high spirits 
and gayety overpower me and entirely take away mine,” bays 
he after a week spent in the society of Garrick and his Wife, 
But if he was a stranger to high spirits, he rallies hig friends 
with gaiety, and not even the pomposity of Mason avails to 
spoil his good humour. And then he had his books, which 
never betrayed him; and after them there was the garden of 
his College, in which he might note the opening flowers anj 
listen to the song of birds. Nor was he disturbed when too 
candid friends whispered that he was doing less than justice 
to his talents. “As to posterity,” he writes, “I may ask 
(with somebody whom I have forgot) what has it ever done tp 
oblige me?” And truly he lived his life, sibi et musis, as 
resolutely as any scholar who ever shut himself up within 
monastic walls. 

In the period covered by the present volume the Romanti: 
movement was just beginning. There are numberless indica. 
tions of that new taste in literature and art which, vivified 
by the genius of Sir Walter Scott, was destined seventy years 
later to make a revolution throughout Europe. But Gray 
was certainly among the precursors, and the part which he 
and his friends played should not be forgotten. The old 
delight in whatever was formal and dainty was disappearing 
before a love for “the savage, the rude, and the tremendous” 
While Mason was studying the ancient Gauls, and respect. 
fully reading the works of Pelloutier—‘ an idle man,” as Gray 
calls him, “ who would make all the world Celts whether they 
will or no”—Gray himself was scouring the Fens to discover 
whatever was left of Gothic architecture. Meanwhile Pal 
grave, another friend, was travelling in search of rugged land. 
scapes. “He is becoming acquainted,” says Gray, “with 
rocks and precipices, and despises the tameness and insipidity 
of all we call fine in the South.” Gray, of course, being a 
man of humour and of real invention, laughs at the Celts and 
Goths with a light heart. Mason, on the otber hand, when 
his own Caractacus is diseussed, looks upon them all witha 
serious eye. “The general Celtic principle of the happiness 
of dying in battle is touched upon,” says he, proudly, of his 
ode, “ which, I hope, is not in itself too Scaldic.” We hope it 
was not; but whether Scaldic or not, it long ago vanished 
into oblivion. 

However, far worse than Mason’s experiments in Celtic 
poetry were Walpole’s attempts at the Gothic style of 
decoration. Gray describes a bedchamber at Strawberry 
Hill which makes you shudder even as you read of it, 
and the sight of which must have been appalling. It 
was entered by a peaked door, and there was an alcove in 
which the bed was to stand formed by a screen of pierced 
work. “The ceiling is coved and fretted in star and quatre- 
foil compartments,” writes Gray, not without approval, “with 
roses at the intersections, all in papier-maché. The chimney 
on your left is the high-altar in the Cathedral of Rouen (from 
whence the Screen also is taken), consisting of alow surbased 
Arch between two octagon Towers, whose pinnacles almost 
reach the Ceiling, all of nich-work. The chairs and dressing: 
table are real carved ebony, pick’d up at auctions. The 
hangings uniform purple paper, hung all over with the Court 
of Henry, the 8th, copied after the Holbein’s in the 
Queen’s Closet at Kensington.” It is a nightmare of in- 
uppropriateness and bad taste, made atill more horrible 
with “ mixt fringes and tassels.” But it was as much to the 








he The Letters of Thomas Gray, including the Correspondence of Gray and Mason. 
Edited by Duncan C. Tovey. Vol. II, London: G, Bell and Sons. [3s. 64.] 
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4 mporaries as Mason’s Caractacus, and 
mind A ¥e agl teg pe Renae upon the Gothic revival. 
it exercise to be out of the fashion, lived at the British 
And see founded, when he was not at Cambridge, and 
ree antiquities, wherever he might be. Yet he was saved 
enius from the excesses in which Mason and Walpole 
: : e. and if they did not a little to render their move- 
ir ulous, Gray looked upon the Celts with suspicion, 
pri ees that even the Goths are not infallible. At the 
* e time, he anticipated, in the study of history, the spirit of 
~ criticism; he consulted not merely ancient books, but 
= manuscripts as were within his reach; and if from his 
9S fessorial chair he did not found a school of research, that 
ps eal the Cambridge of his time was too deeply engrossed 
f. other studies. However, there was one poet of the new school 
profoundly interested him. He was delighted with the 
frstspecimens of Macpherson’s poetry. “ I was so struck, so 
ontasié,” he says, “ with their infinite beauty, that I wrote into 
Seotland to make a thousand enquiries.” His inquiries 
brought bat an unsatisfactory reply. Macpherson’s letters 
were “calculated (one would imagine) to deceive one, and yet 
not cunning enough to do it cleverly.” Nevertheless, in spite 
of all doubts and shirkings, Gray declared himself “ resolved 
to believe them genuine in spite of the Devil and the Kirk”; 
and the opinion which he expressed, hesitating as it was, is 
the most amazing part of an amazing episode. 

But on whatever be comments, he is shrewd and witty. He 
leaves literature, for instance, on December Ist, 1759, to 
tell Mason of Hawke’s glorious victory, and to wonder that 
“somebody should have lived long enough to grow a great and 
glorious monarch.” Nevertheless, he fears that the nation 
will not know how to behave itself, “ being just in the circum- 
stances of a chambermaid that has got the £20,000 prize in the 
lottery.” Now he records that Lord Ferrers has entertained 
the town for three days ; now that the same town is reading the 
King of Prussia’s poetry. He also has read it, and the town is 
not so sick of it as he is. “It is all the scum of Voltaire and 
Lord Bolingbroke,” says he, “ the Crambe recocta of our worst 
Free-thinkers, toss’d up in Germun-French rhyme.” And 
after the King of Prussia comes Tristram Shandy, who “is 
still a greater object of admiration, the Man as well as the 
Book. One is invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight 
beforehand. His portrait is done by Reynolds, and now 
engraving. Dodsley gives £700 for a second edition, and two 
new volumes not yet written.” Thus we get the very impress 
of the town as seen by a poet of whimsical taste, sound 
humour, and wide sympathy. Indeed, Gray’s letters are the 
wisest and wittiest of their kind, and you cannot do better 
than read them again in Mr. Tovey’s scholarly and enter- 
taining edition. 





TWO BISHOPS.* 
We must pass hastily over the first of the two volumes in 
which the story of Mandell Creighton’s life is told. It 
concerns the pre-episcopal period, and we are writing about 
“Two Bishops.” It must suffice to say that it pictures a very 
vigorous and distinctive personality. He was a noteworthy 
schoolboy, a little too apt, as he thought himself, to trust to 
his own powers and neglect preparation, yet possessed with a 
strong sense of responsibility,—witness his letter to the lad 
who succeeded him as head of the school. Chance took him 
toa College where the tone was little in harmony with his 
studious temper, yet he held his own. As a Tutor and as a 
Professor he was dominated by the same strong sense of duty; 
and then in 1891, when he was in his forty-eighth year, came 
the offer of the bishopric of Peterborough. The promotion was 
not welcome. His friends had foreseen it, and he had feared it, 
remarking characteristically : “The worst of it is that I believe 
I should make quite a good Bishop.” However, the way 
seemed plain, and he gave up what he loved above all 
things,—the delights of a scholar’s life. Peterborough was 
not, it is true, an exceptionally laborious charge. Bishop 
Magee had left the diocesan organisation in excellent order ; 
there was a suffragan who was familiar with the work, and a 
most indefatigable “assistant Bishop.” He began, of course, 
by trying to do everything, presiding and preaching wherever 
he was asked, except, indeed—for here he drew the line 


* (1) Life atters of Mandell Crei 





1) Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, D.D., sometime Bishop of London. 

y his Wife. 2 vols. London: Longmans and Co. [28s. net. |] ——(2) Letters 
of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford. Edited by W. H. Hutton, B.D, London: 
A. Constable and Co, 17s. 6d. net.] 








firmly—that he would have nothing to do with bazaars. 
Then he had to draw in. But he managed his affairs 
admirably. His common-sense, as some one put it, amounted 
to genius. He could be stern on occasion; but that is essen- 
tial to any one who has to deal with that curious conglomerate 
of the good and the bad, the wise and the foolish, the 
parochial clergy. And he had the art, in talking with those 
who sought his counsel, or, as was often the case, his approval 
of a course already fixed, of giving much less than he got; 
he seemed, that is, to be talking unguardedly; he was 
really learning what he wanted to know. One of the 
most important things that he did at Peterborough con- 
cerned the great strike in the boot and shoe trade which 
disturbed the chief seats of that industry, Leicester 
and Northampton, in 1895. He did not think it well to 
formally offer himself as mediator. Bishop Westcott had, 
indeed, done so at Durham three years before in the great coal 
strike; but the circumstances were different. Dr. Creighton 
had scarcely the status of Dr. Westcott, and Leicester was 
not a congenial place for an episcopal arbitrator. Yet he 
really did much in the good work of promoting peace. He 
made himself thoronghly acquainted with the facts of the 
case, and gave invaluable help to Sir Courtenay Boyle, who, as 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, presided over the 
Conference between masters and men. “ The Bishop succeeded 
in keeping his part in helping to bring about an agreement 
entirely in the background, and his action was never referred 
to by the public Press.” That was surely a triumph of dis- 
cretion. In curious contrast with this piece of good work 
done in secret was the Bishop’s official presence as repre- 
sentative of the Anglican Church at the Coronation of 
the Czar in 1896. The Prelate of the Garter, who would 
in the natural course of things have attended, was hindered 
by ill-health, and Dr. Creighton was asked to take his place. 
He was furnished with one of the gorgeous capes preserved at 
Westminster, and took his own pastoral staff. Altogether, he 
made a most successful appearance; he looked like a great 
personage, and the mowjiks crowded to kiss his hand as 
enthusiastically as if he had been one of their own spiritual 
chiefs. In 1896, after five years of useful, unpretending work, 
Dr. Creighton was translated to London,—not a few people at 
the time thought that he would go to Canterbury. It is idle 
to speculate on “ might-have-beens”; but one cannot help 
feeling that the latter choice would have been the better. 
Anyhow, the move to London plunged him into very serious 
difficulties. We are told that at Peterborough ritual troubles 
were slight. In London, on the contrary, they were acute. 
Bishop Temple had practically given every one a free hand. 
“He found the diocese in chaos,” says some one who knew 
the circumstances well. And the matter was complicated 
by the action of Mr. Kensit and his friends. As to the clergy, 
the Bishop, with characteristic insight and incisiveness of 
expression, saw and described the difficulty. ‘‘Do not suppose,” 
he wrote to a correspondent, “that I have any grievance 
against the clergy; I only recognise their foible of excessive 
individualism.” Individualism is, indeed, one of the greatest 
evils of the Anglican Church, and nowhere is it worse than in 
London, where the parochial order is largely superseded by a 
practical Congregationalism. This is not the place to tell the 
whole story. In some places changes had been carried to an 
almost incredible length. What was practically a new 
Prayer-book had been constructed to supplement, and, in a 
large degree, to supersede, the old. On the whole, the Bishop’s 
action, which was always patient, kindly, and sensible, though 
he could speak plainly at the right time, achieved some success. 
More we cannot say. The Bishop was determined not to 
prosecute, and the rebellious priests knew this, and presumed 
on the knowledge. It is impossible not to feel that the 
time and strength of a great man were wasted on things that 
were unworthy of such expenditure, and by men who were 
wholly unable to appreciate him. As the narrative of his 
London episcopate is largely occupied with this deplorable 
controversy, so were his activities impeded by the annoyance 
and the preoccupations which it caused. 

Dr. Stubbs’s experience was very similar to that of Dr, 
Creighton. He also was called from a Professorship to a 
diocese, and he threw himself into his new work with no less 
energy. But his letters give us the impression that he kept 
the old more in his thoughts than did his brother-Bishop. He 
was not without trouble from the Ritualistie controversy, 
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bat the chief burden that this laid upon him was when he 
had to sit- as assessor with the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln. This business was wholly 
distasteful to him. He did not believe in the jurisdiction of 
the Court; he did not feel sure where the right lay; he was 
not sure when the judgment was delivered whether he agreed 
with it or not. Mr. Hutton thinks that his “satisfaction at 
the result was clear.” He does not, however, produce any 
definite evidence to this effect, except it be the Report of 
a meeting of Rural Deans which he signed. His own utter- 
ances were in somewhat different sense. “The judgment 
was certainly the Archbishop’s own”; “my contribution was 
the last two wordsin the last clause—‘ exaggerated suspicion.’” 
That be obeyed it and enjoined obedience was exactly what 
might have been expected from him. Bishop Stubbs, after 
five years at Chester, was translated to Oxford. The change 
was not to harder work, but in one respect it did not please 
him. He disliked having to live at Cuddesdon, Oxford was 
dear to him, and he hated the distance and the waste of time. 
He poured out his grief in some very humorous verses. It 
may be doubted, however, whether Oxford is not an exception 
to the generally salutary rule that a Bishop should live in 
his own Cathedral city. The relations between him and Christ 
Church, which as a Chapter acknowledges his headship and 
as a College denies it, are somewhat complex. We believe 
that the peace was never broken, but there is an amusing 
instance of an affair that might have caused trouble but for 
the good sense of the two parties. Dr. Stubbs was asked to 
return thanks for the “ Visitors” at the Censors’ dinner,— 
the Censors would be “Deans” but for the appropriation of 
the term by a more exalted dignitary. To assume the 
character of a Visitor would have been a surrender, and 
the Bishop was equal to the occasion. He wrote this 
answer :— 
“Though to dinner, dear Censor, you kindly invite us, 
I cannot your visitor be ; 
As I’m the old man of the See, dear Strong, 
You cannot eliminate me. 
In the House I’m at home, as the Pope is in Rome, 
How can you exist without me? 


However you treat me, you cannot unseat me; 
I am the old man of the See.” 


The two Bishops, indeed, were alike in their faculty of 
humour, and, perhaps it should be added, in their inability to 
keep back a good thing at the bidding of prudence. Dr, 
Creighton was, it may be, pushing too far obedience to 
Solomon’s alternative precept, “ Answer a fool according to 
his folly,” when to a parson who gave the responsibility of the 
“cure of souls” as a reason why he could not give up the use 
of incense, he replied: “And you think that they, like 
herrings, cannot be cured witbout smoke.” 





THE HIGHLANDS OF ASIA* 
THESE three books, though widely different in character, have 
one feature in common,—they are all records of the efforts 
of Northerners to penetrate the mysterious uplands of the 
East. Of the three, Lord Ronaldshay’s work is the only one 
in which the predominating interest is political. In his 
earlier travels he came home overland from India through 
Beluchistan and Persia, and in his comments on frontier 
matters showed full information and a firm grasp of the 
main questions at issue. His new book is a further study of 
the glacis of India, a study brought up to date and revised 
in the light of the new factors which have recently entered 
into Eastern problems. He is not the first traveller who has 
crossed Asia from East to West, and, except perhaps for his 
shooting expedition in the Tian-Shan Mountains, there are no 
records of actual pioneering. But we know few books of 
Asian travel inspired with a more catholic temper of enjoy- 
ment, for the author is alive to all the interests of the 
localities he traverses, archaeological, romantic, pictorial ; 
he can feel the romance of a Samarkand as readily as the 
delights of a day's hunting in the Altai; and his style, though 
occasionally too ornate for the subject, is clear, vigorous, and 
sometimes eloquent. He is extremely intelligent in the best 
sense of the word, a close observer with a steady eye and a 





*(1) On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia, By the Earl of Ronaldshay, 
F.R.G.8. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, [21s. net.|——(2) Adventures 
mm JLibet. By Sven Hedin, London: Hurst and Blackett. [10s. 6d. net.] 
——(3) Through the Unknown Pamirs: the Second Danish Pami Expedition, 
2398-99, By O. Olufsen, Lieutenant of the Danish Army. London: W. 
Heinemann, [15s. uet.] 
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deductions, we can always respect the material from which he 
draws them. 

From Constantinople the first part of his road took hi 

: m 
across the Mesopotamian steppes by way of Baghdad ty 
Teheran. It is a route which has been frequently described 
and the most interesting part of Lord Ronaldshay’s Rarratiye 
is his diseussion on the merits of the proposed Baghdad rail. 
way. He is impressed with the potential wealth of Mesopo. 
tamia, if it could be exploited by means of irrigation works 
after the Egyptian model and proper facilities for transit, and 
he is convinced that by some means or other the Baghdad ling 
will be built. He points out truly enough that the British 
interests involved in such a scheme are greater than those of 
any other Power, and that it would be a vast pity if Britain 
were left out of the undertaking. But in his attack on thos 
who opposed the measure from hostility to Germany he jg 
fighting with a figure of straw. Few who two years ago were 
against British co-operation with Germany in the work based 
their opposition on anti-Teutonic bias or a denial of the im. 
portance of the railway. The true ground of opposition wag 
that there was no real provision for an adequate safeguarding 
of British interests. As Lord Ronaldshay himself admits, 
any co-operation must be on terms, and the terms, in our viey, 
were not good enough to cover the commercial and politica, 
risks. 

We have not space to linger over the most interesting 
accounts of the journey from Teheran, through the gates of 
Persia, to Baku on the Caspian. In substance Lord Ronald. 
shay confirms Mr. Chirol’s narrative of Persian incapacity, 
and the hold which Russia, at the expense of a large capital 
outlay, has got upon the north of the country and certain 
branches of the administration. From Baku he crossed the 
Caspian to Krasnovodsk, and followed the Transcaspian Rail. 
way to Tashkend. He has much to tell us of the historical 
associations of each place, valuable information, for the great 
work of Russia in the conquest of Central Asia is still little 
known in this country. Past Merve, where the mysterious 
branch runs south to the borders of Afghanistan, “a line as 
jealously guarded from foreign gaze as is the Tibetan oracle 
of Lhassa” ; Bokhara, with its prisons and ghastly memories; 
and Samarkand, the capital and resting-place of Tamerlane, 
the line runs to Tashkend, where, since the projected line to 
Tomsk is still uncompleted, the traveller must take to post- 
carts and the discomforts of bad roads and uncertain hostel- 
ries. Here we have a very interesting sporting interlude,—an 
expedition after ibex in the Tian-Shan, and after wild sheep, 
the true Ovis Ammon, in the Altai. Prince Demidoff and 
Major Swayne have told us something of the latter hunting. 
ground, but Lord Ronaldshay is the first writer, to our know- 
ledge, who has written of sport in the Tian-Shan. Certainly 
it must be a sportsman’s paradise, with its clear streams, and 
green pine-dotted valleys between high rocky walls, but like 
most paradises, it is uncommonly difficult of access. In the 
Altai a man must work hard for‘his bag, and a day of fifteen 
and a half hours on shale mountains, even with a fifty-seven- 
inch Ammon head at the end of it, is no task for the half- 
hearted sportsman. 

At Tomsk we reach the Trans-Siberian Railway, and are 
once more in the domain of politics. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the careful history of Russia’s acquisition 
of Eastern Sibera, and the recent diplomatic moves which 
brought her to Port Arthur. In the dast section, “England 
in Asia,” Lord Ronaldshay discusses at length the inter- 
national situation before the present war introduced unfore- 
seen features. Adopting Lord Curzon’s metaphor of India as 
a fort with a glacis to the north, he considers that it is our 
duty to see that “those countries which border on India 

should remain in the hands of friendly, or at any 
rate, of innocuous peoples, and be kept free from the control 
of a strong and possibly—probably—hostile Power.” He 
thinks that, with every allowance for the ambitions of other 
Powers, Russia is the one nation that seriously confronts us 
in the East. In the Far East, “to stay the collapse of the 
Chinese Empire, as they are endeavouring to stay the collapse 
of more than one Oriental Monarchy in other parts of Asia, 
is the manifest duty of British statesmen—a task in which 
they will find ready coadjutors in the Government of Japan.” 
If we may differ from some of the details of Lord Ronaldshay’s 
policy, particularly on the Persian question, we are wholly in 


level head, and though sometimes we may differ 
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ment with his conclusions, “ The day must come, be it 
or near at hand, when all that is left of okl-world 
tism shall have been ground to chaff between the 
inexorable millstones of Western progress, and the Power 
that has toiled and wrought with the clearest foresight and 
the greatest amount of determination to secure its position in 
the present will speak with commanding voice when the day 
of disruption is at hand.” A clear eye to discern our true 
interests, ond the courage to insist on them, are the sole 
avantees of safety. It is only when opposed by a confused 
mind and an uncertain voice that Russia has won her 
successes. It is not our business to play the dog in the 
manger and oppose policies which do not concern us, but 
yather to ascertain our vital needs and insist upon them with- 
out flinching. We welcome books such as this, which show 
that the younger men, in whose hands some day our foreign 
policy will lie, are seriously equipping themselves for the 
charge. Like Lord Curzon, Lord Ronaldshay is spending his 
youth in making himself an expert upon Asian questions. 
Some day we hope he may be called upon to put his knowledge 
into practice. 

Dr. Sven Hedin has written a popular account of his last and 
greatest journey of exploration. It is popular in every sense, all 
scientific matter being omitted, and the style being light, not 
to say jaunty, while full prominence is given to all the adven- 
turous and picturesque details of the march. Starting from 
Yarkand, he explored the Tarim Daria down to its end in Lake 
Kara-Koshun. He made several daring journeys in mid- 
winter across the deserts which run out like bays from the 
great Desert of Gobi; and then crossing the Arka-tagh, 
explored the snowy tableland of Northern Tibet. Returning 
to his base at Charkhlik, he had himself disguised as a Buriat 
pilgrim, and in company with a Mongol Lama, attempted to 
reach Lhasa. But the Dalai Lama’s secret service was too 
much for him, and he was politely but firmly turned back. 
He then traversed Western Tibet to Ladak, from which he 
crossed Kashmir to India. The hardships which he under- 
went were terrible in the extreme, especially in the Tibetan 
plateau, and we ean only marvel at his courage and endur- 
ance. Whenever he came to a lake, he used to launch the 
collapsible skiff he carried with him, and, like a true son 
of the Vikings, refresh himself with a struggle against the 
elements,—a singular taste when we remember the fatigues 
and uncertainties of his journeys. Four Cossacks were lent 
him by the Czar, and he is enthusiastie in their praise; but, 
indeed, all his men, Tureomans and Mongols alike, seem to 
have served him well. It is easy to imagine a wild people 
following faithfully so intrepid and cheerful a leader. His 
narrative goes to show that Russian influence counts for little 
in Lhasa, and hence we are not surprised when he condemns 
the recent Tibetan Expedition, in spite of his friendship for 
Colonel Younghusband, as an outrage upon the independence 
ofasimple people. It is with great regret, he says, that he 
makes the confession, and assuredly no Englishman will take 
umbrage at so manly and friendly a remonstrance. 

Lieutenant Olufsen’s book is purely a scientific monograph, 
the record of his work as leader of the Second Danish Pamir 
Expedition. Starting from Osk, on the Transcaspian Railway, 
he crossed the Alai-tagh steppes and tracked to its source on 
the north side of Hindu Kush the Pandsh River, which is 
the true head-waters of the Oxus. His account of the 
curious Iranian population who inhabit the Southern Pamirs 
is full of anthropological and historical interest. We would 
recommend for special attention his description of the Siaposh 
or Kafir peoples who inhabit the southern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush, that curious fair-skinned race who claim to be the 
descendants of the soldiers of Alexander the Great. Nominally 
the subjects of the Amir of Afghanistan, their country is 
practically closed to travellers, though Sir George Robertson 

has penetrated a part of it, and, if all tales be true, Peachy 
Carnehan and Daniel Dravot once came near to occupying 
its throne, 


far off 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN POLITY.* 
Mrs. Sipewrcx is to be congratulated on the able way in 
which she has edited, in circumstances of very consider- 
able difficulty, her husband’s important lectures on the 
development of political institutions in Europe. The con- 





" The Development of European Polity. By Henry Sidgwick, London: 
and'Co, [10s, net.) 7 





dition of the manuscript of many of those lectures rendered 
it almost certain that they would never have been adequately 
edited had the work been delayed to a date when the present 
most competent editor, and the students and friends to whom 
the lectures were familiar, would not have been available. As 
it is, a work of illuminating force and of permanent value in 
the literature of an extraordinarily difficult subject is given to 
the world in a form that will secure the labour of years from 
neglect or oblivion. 

The late Professor Sidgwick strongly felt, as Mrs. Sidg- 
wick explains in her preface, that— 

“A threefold treatment of politics is desirable for complete- 
ness :—first, an exposition analytical and deductive, such as he 
attempted in his work on the Elements of Politics ; secondly, an 
evolutionary study of the development of polity within the 
historic period in Europe, beginning with the earliest known 
Graeco-Roman and Teutonic polity, and carried down to the 
modern state of Europe and its colonies as the last result of 
political evolution ; thirdly, a comparative study of the constitu- 
tions of Europe and its colonies in connection with the history of 
what may be called the constitution-making century which has 
just ended. The present book is an attempt at a treatment of 
political science from the second point of view...... In 
reading the book it should be borne in mind that it does not deal 
with theoretical politics as such. The theory of politics is treated 
in the Elements of Politics, where the work and structure of the 
modern state are examined, and though the present book is com- 
plete in itself, it is intended that, for a full view of the subject, 
both books should be read...... With regard to the third 
point of view, the comparative study of present constitutions 
would, as Mr. Sidgwick himself said, to some extent overlap with 
this book, but only in its later part. It was a favourite idea of 
his, when he was making plans for the future, that he might 
reside abroad for some time in different countries successively in 
order to learn on the spot, not only what their constitutions were 
on paper, but what they were in fact—how they actually worked, 
and what tendencies to development were operating. .... . It is 
a scheme which, if adequately performed, ought to afford much 
interest and instruction.” 

Professor Sidgwick for this “evolutionary study” found a 
central element in the development of organised political 
society, though history is incapable of determining “the 
ultimate end and standard of good and bad, right and wrong, 
in political institutions.” But it gives us the practical limits 
within which a political ideal may have free play, and: it indi- 
cates the tangential direction of political drift. It is also 
valuable, for it tells us of the conditions and course of 
development in the past of races of varying capacities which 
are all now existing contemporaneously. If we know from 
history how a particular form of political and social organisa- 
tion behaved two thousand years ago, it may help us to under- 
stand how the same form will probably affect society to-morrow. 
But we must be careful not to expect too much from analogues, 
as opposed to identities. Where general political conditions 
have altered it is dangerous to argue from age toage. If, 
however, allowance is made for this, Professor Sidgwick con- 
sidered it “ interesting and instructive to compare the succes- 
sive stages in the more rapid development of the city-states 
of ancient Greece and Italy with the successive stages in the 
slower development of the ‘country-state’ or ‘nation-state’ of 
modern Europe.” Feeling, moreover, the intimate relation- 
ship that exists between the modern State and the political 
institutions of the Greeks and Romans, Professor Sidgwick 
limited his study to these institutions, and to those of Western 
Europe which are organically related to them. Indeed, 
another reason for thus limiting the area of the inquiry 
is the fact that though the civilisation which centred itself 
in the Eastern Mediterranean was “not originated by the 
dark whites—Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans”—yet it was 
carried on by them, and developed into civilised constitu- 
tional government in a way that “belongs primarily to the 
white race.” There is, perhaps, something in the nature of 
special pleading when it is suggested that the advance in 
civilisation is due to groups of the Indo-Germanic families 
which have settled in those parts of temperate climes that by 
reason of mountains and waterways are peculiarly favourable 
to the growth of the earlier forms of civilised constitutional 
government. “Until very recently” is the saving clause put 
in when a general claim for “the constitutional method” is 
settled in favour of white races under peculiar conditions. 
The saving clause presumably refers to the Japanese. In 
view of the rapid political development of this race, the 
mind is led to believe that the whole question of the 
development of the constitutional method of government is 
a matter not of race, but of environment. The negro may 
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again govern and revive the glories of the Ethiopian dynasties 
of Egypt. The history of Japan (with its late feudal develop- 
ment) should indeed be studied as a corollary to the develop- 
ment of European polity. In this analysis we watch the 
West alone, and are led from conjectures as to the origin of 
political society to the early Greek oligarchical form, then 
on to the period of the Tyranni, and thence to the period 
with which the student is most familiar,—the period of Greek 
democracy in the “city-state.” The failure of those States 
to combine in a federal union marks the final end of Greek 
polity. The tale is taken up by Rome, which rapidly swells 
from an almost normal “ city-state” “into a country-state 
misrepresented by a metropolitan mob, and quite inadequately 
organised for its task of imperial rule.” This “country- 
state” becomes inevitably by the time of Diocletian “an 
unveiled and untempered despotism.” 

The only point, perhaps, where Professor Sidgwick’s progress 
up to this point is open to criticism is the initial conjectures 
as to the original form of political society. We do not alto- 
gether agree that it can be assumed that “the earliest form 
of political society was a comparatively small group of 
persons regarding themselves as kinsmen.” If Professor 
Sidgwick meant by this group the totem group—the members 
of which were (and are) unable to intermarry—the position 
he adopts is misleading, for the group is not small, and the 
members of the group do not regard themselves as kinsmen 
in the way that appears to be indicated here. The basis of 
political society seems to be a cautious arrangement designed 
to avoid the evils springing from the intermarriage of close 
relatives, while the convention of a common ancestor comes 
much later. The totem is, moreover, large. When an 
earlier race than the mainland savage was discovered on an 
island in the Gulf of Carpentaria last year, the women of this 
race immediately pointed out among the Australian natives 
who had landed with the explorers the men they could and 
the men they could not marry. 

From the Roman period of “untempered despotism” we 
are led on to the mingling and combining of Teutonic, Im- 
perial, feudal, and Christian institutions, until there is mani- 
fested in Western Europe for the first time the “theocratic 
form of government,” while beside it, and, in a sense, within 
it, we see growing up both the “country-state” and a new 
form of the “city-state,’—the former becoming the nation 
of modern Europe, while the latter represented a transition 
movement which enabled free labour, as manifested in the 
free cities of Italy and Germany, to attain its true position in 
Europe at large. The four chapters on these mediaeval cities 
are very valuable. They show how, on the one hand, the fact 
of free labour entirely altered the development of a “ city- 
state,” and, on the other hand, how this new development 
reacted on the development of the “country-states” in which 
the free cities were geographically situated. The likeness to, 
and difference from, the Greek cities are analysed in a most 
admirable manner. The free city comraunities of the Middle 
Ages as certainly bequeathed to the world representative 
institutions as the “city-state” of pre-Christian times in- 
volved in their dissolution the ultimate rise of untrammelled 
tyranny. 

Yet the seed long lay dormant. Between the extinction, 
for all practical purposes, of the free cities and the rise of 
modern representative institutions lay throughout Europe a 
period of absolute Monarchy,—a necessary period in which 
the idea of nationality and political order could be realised in 
the various “country-states.” The old conception of heredi- 
tary Monarchy became useful in the organic process for this 
purpose, until towards the end of the eighteenth century 
nationalities had become sufficiently defined to adopt, either 
gradually or violently, a self-conscious position, so to speak. 
To-day Russia is the only country in Europe (except Turkey, 
which is really Asiatic) that has not reached the stage of 
representative institutions. 

Thus we watch a political growth which is from first to last 
essentially organic, but a growth on so large a scale that it is 
difficult to state the principles at play. Yet we cannot doubt 
that through all the tangled web of ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern history there was and is a definite relentless, almost 
cosmic, movement which found, and finds, a use for theambitions 
and aspirations of individuals and communities towards the 
attainment of a definiteend. The Imperialism of to-day has its 
place in the great scheme as certainly as had the slave-holding 








principle of the “city-states” of Greece and Rome, then 
perial expansion of Rome herself, the free-labour prinei le . 
the “city-states” of the Middle Ages, the absolutism Pe 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the development of 
representative institutions in the nineteenth century. 

Whither does it all tend? We have seen in the distinctio 
between the “city-states” of Greece and the “ city-states” of 
Germany that some obscure but vital distinction may alter 
fundamentally the whole direction of progress. The apparent 
direction at any moment is liable to be altered, and perha 
reversed, by long-latent forces. Professor Sidgwick concluded 
finally that “when we turn our gaze from the past to the 
future, an extension of federalism seems to me the most 
probable of the political prophecies relative to the form of 
government.” That is certainly the apparent direction of 
political movement. But who can say what forces are ly; 
latent in America, in Australia, in South Africa? Ip the 
first we have a huge negro population mingled with the white, 
and yet unmixed; in Australia the tyranny of labour lays 
offers a new problem; while the introduction of the Chinese 
into South Africa may reverse the course of history. The 
extension of federalism is our present hope; but social forces 
such as we have mentioned and Fiscal fallacies may invert the 
curve of political progress, and lead instead to a revival of 
“untempered despotism,” or to a third variety of the “city. 
state.” 





NOVELS. 
EMMANUEL BURDEN.* 

Ir is impossible to take exception to the choice of subject of 
Mr. Belloc’s ingenious and elaborate satire. Money-grubbing 
masquerading as Imperialism; trading patriotism; Jingo 
finance,—however you choose to designate this latest develop. 
ment of the cant of Mammon-worship, there can be no doubt 
of its existence, or of its being an entirely legitimate target 
for the satirist. It is only when we come to the author's 
method and his motive—so far as can be judged by internal 
evidence—that grave doubts arise as to his qualifications and 
credentials. Satire to be really effective needs to be under. 
standed of those who are assailed. The aim of the satirist is 
not to knock in an open door, to please the judicious, to preach 
to the converted or to those who are on the side of the angels, 
He wants to make his subjects feel the lash, to realise that 
they are foolish, contemptible, or odious. Mr. Belloc, on the 
other hand, by deliberately adopting the method of a sus- 
tained and consistent irony, limits the circle of appreciative 
readers to an esoteric audience. The average man cannot be 
always reading between the lines, and we fear that the circum. 
stantial character of the narrative and the author’s continuous 
pretence of admiring what he derides may have the result of 
misleading the plain person and only tickling the thick- 
skinned offender. This, however, is only a tribute to Mr. 
Belloc’s extreme cleverness. A much more serious cause for 
complaint is his lack of a serious motive. Satire has never 
been efficacious unless inspired by a sincere desire for the 
regeneration of that satirised. Or to be more specific, 
political satire involves genuine patriotism and love of one’s 
country. Of this sentiment we search in vain for the faintest 
trace in Mr. Belloc’s ingenious novel. Of any other 
Imperialism save that of the company promoter he does 
not recognise the existence. There is no typical British 
institution that is represented in any other light save the 
ridiculous. There is no occasion on which a British soldier 
is referred to without an innuendo reflecting on his in- 
efficiency. Mr. Belloc’s satire, then, is hostile, anarchical, 
not regenerative or curative satire. There is no evidence 
of the existence of a desire to see things other than 
they are; for in that case his occupation would be gone. 
It is quite melancholy to think of ‘the paralysis of Mr. 
Belloc’s powers that would ensue if the British Government, 
acting in accordance witb his ill-disguised Anti-Semitism, 
were to exclude and expel all German Jews from these shores. 

The motive of the story may be briefly summed up as the 
struggle between John Bull and Bull-Cohen (to adopt the 
terminology of the Sydney Bulletin), and the triumph of the 
latter. Mr. Emmanuel Burden, who stands for prosperous, 

* Emmanuel Burden, Merchant, of Thames Street in the City of London, Exporter 
ee: a Record of his Lineage, Speculations, Last Days, and Death. By 


aire Belloc. With 34 Illustrations by G. K. Chesterton. London: Methuen 
and Co, [6s.] 
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narrow-minded England, is in his old age skilfully 
his son into a cosmopolitan syndicate organised 
unscrupulous Hamburg Jew, a Levantine adventurer— 

ar se interested intervention young Burden is already 

. a for his extrication from financial embarrassment— 

oe arasitic Peer, to exploit a worthless tract of the 

ut fe Pen littoral. He joins the Board, but immediately 
pe quarrels with the other directors, denounces them 
windlers, breaks down, and dies of a_ broken heart. 

. ed thus in outline, the quasi-allegorical character of 

the romance becomes apparent. But it is handled with such 

wealth of circumstantial detail that it claims attention and 

° ites criticism as a story as well. Here Mr. Belloc, in our 
eam has been guilty of the great error of omitiing to pro- 
ie any character who has the slightest call on the sympathies 
of the reader. Mr. Burden is a pompous, “stodgy,” snobbish 
merchant, wedded to routine, making a fetish of respectability, 
and blinded by the mere fact of rank to all the imperfections 
of those who possess it. After having represented his hero in 
aspects alternately ludicrous and contemptible for three-parts 
of the book, Mr. Belloc makes a strenuous but belated effort 
to invest him with pathetic qualities in the last days of his 
life. It is a courageous but a futile towr de force,—that is all 
that can be said of it. An author must at least prepare us 
for a tragic dénotiment—as Daudet does in Le Nabab, to quote 
another instance of an honest man brought Jow by parasites— 
but here the quick change is grotesquely sudden. The only 
other character in the book who stands for rectitude, the 
vulgar, blustering ship-owner Abbott, appeals with no greater 
force to the sympathies of thereader. Heis merely the beefy, 
choleric John Bull, as Mr. Burden is the smug and pompous 
variety. 

If, however, we are unable to discover in Mr. Belloc’s novel 
the driving-power of a righteous indignation, it would be most 
unjust to deny that in the treatment of incident and in the 
jnvention of eircumstantial details his freakish humour is 
displayed with results that are often intensely comic. We 
will only take one characteristic example from his digression 
dealing with the family history of Lord Benthorpe. After 
describing the mésalliance contracted by his father with the 
daughter of a local lawyer, he continues :— 

“Her rare visits to Placton [the family seat] grew to be an 
increasing embarrassment for the spacious dignity of the house- 
hold, and it was perhaps but a merciful intervention of Provi- 
dence when she was left a widow in 1852, as the result of her 
husband walking inadvertently into the well of a lift: a new 
invention, to which the upper classes were as yet unaccustomed.” 

The numerous illustrations from the pen of Mr. Chesterton, 
though unequal, and imperfect in execution, are often ex- 
tremely funny. The pictures of Mr. Barnett’s smile, of Dr. 
Mohl, and of Canon Cone first “delivering his chivalrous 

attack on the Incarnation,” and then “in repose discussing 
matters unconnected with dogma at the Duchess of Laving- 
ton’s,” to mention only four, belong to the category of really 
iluminative caricature. 


table, 
decoyed by 





The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—In his new novel, The Garden of Allah, Mr. Hichens takes 
for his hero a Trappist monk, who, having broken his vows and 
escaped into the world, falls in love and marries. Boris 
Androvsky, however, remains a Roman Catholic in his heart, and, 
unfortunately, the woman he marries professes the same faith, 
The dénotiment of the story is that Boris, with her full consent, 
deserts his wife and their unborn child (of whose expected advent 
he is not told) and returns to his cloister. To English readers, 
to whom the breaking of a vow of celibacy is a purely artificial 
crime, this second abandonment of his self-imposed duties is a 
very much more serious matter than the first. In Roman 
Catholic eyes the matter assumes a different aspect, and Boris, 
asa devout son of his Church, recovers his spiritual health as 
soon as he gives up his earthly duties. Whatever he may think 
as to the moral problem, the reader will find the interest of the 
book to lie in the wonderful skill with which Mr. Hichens has called 
into his pages the charm of the desert,—* the Garden of Allah.” 
The action of the story takes place in an oasis of the Sahara in which 
the traveller will recognise Biskra. Domini Enfilden, the heroine, 


the Count, who has become a Mahommedan, finding even the 
oasis too Western an abode for his tastes. The view from the 
Count’s garden is so vividly drawn that the reader can picture it 
as if he knew it intimately; and the scenes of the honeymoon 
which Boris and Domini spend in tents are made living by 
word-pictures instinct with the desert’s mysterious and elusive 
charm. Lovers of the East will find the book extremely attractive 
reading in the shortening October days, and will be moved to 
throw up all their business and depart for a lengthy sojourn in 
the Sahara. 

The Evil that Men Do. By M.P. Shiel. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—Although Mr. Shiel as usual indulges in a fantastic situa- 
tion, his new book is at least free from the glaring faults of taste 
which have disfigured some of his former writings. To the 
ordinary reader there will seem (until his marvellously sudden 
“ conversion”) very little in point of morality to choose between 
Robert Hartwell and the villainous millionaire whom a strange 
facial resemblance enables him to impersonate. Mr. Shiel does 
not, and probably does not aspire to, draw pictures of everyday 
life as it is. But there is always something ingenious in his 
situations, and in this book, at any rate, he has contrived to avoid 
the developments which disfigured at least one of his earlier 
novels. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Edinburgh Review for the current quarter contains an 
exceptional number of articles of interest and importance. “The 
Political Situation” reviews the confusion created by Mr. 
Balfour’s Edinburgh speech, and, while finding his declaration on 
the subject of Protection not without value, argues with great 
force that in the present strained condition of public feeling 
something more definite is required before Unionist Free-traders 
can be reassured. We believe that the writer puts his finger on 
the crux of the situation when he says that Mr. Balfour simply 
does not realise the gravity of the Tariff controversy and the way 
in which the country has been stirred. To him it is merely an 
ordinary political question, on a par with many others. “The 
Prime Minister did not realise, we doubt if he has yet realised, 
the deep gulf that divides Free Trade from Protection; or the 
impossibility, in a country situated like ours, of a difference so 
fundamental, and of such far-reaching consequence to its future, 
taking a secondary place in party warfare.” The paper on “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Proposals,” which reviews the whole extent of the 
Fiscal controversy, and is dealt with by us elsewhere, seems to us 
in many ways the ablest piece of argument which the discussion 
has elicited. With perfect temper and admirable clearness 
all the main Protectionist arguments are stated and examined; 
there is no blunder in logic, no recourse to rash statements 
or vain repetitions; the ultimate fallacies are exposed with 
an almost friendly impartiality. But the exposure is final, 
both of Protection and Preference, whether considered from 
the economic or political standpoint. It is useless to attempt 
to analyse so masterly an exposition (which, we trust, may be 
issued in some more permanent form), but we will content 
ourselves with one of the writer’s most apposite quotations from 
Friedrich List. Mr. Chamberlain has claimed that commercial 
union is the precursor of political unity. List wrote: “ All examples 
which history can show are those in which the political union has 
led the way and the commercial union has followed. Not a single 
instance can be adduced in which the latter has taken the lead 
and the former has grown up from it.” In “Scottish Churches and 
Law of Property” we have a well-informed and acute survey of 
the present impasse in the Scottish Churches and the principles 
which are at issue. Especially good is the discussion of the 
3ishop of Worcester’s suggestion that the Churches should be 
given statutory liberty of change. The conclusion of the 
argument is that an dstablished Church is bound to be more 
comprehensive and elastic than a Free Church, since the influence 
of the laity will always count for more. With regard to the 
special case in Scotland, the writer, like most people, sees no 
solution save Parliamentary action, which, while preserving all 
vested and personal interests, will in the interests of both bodies 
authorise a division of the property. Among other articles, we 
may notice an interesting study of some of the chief problems of 





comes thither wearied with Europe, and falls desperately in love 
with the mysterious fellow-traveller whom she meets staying in 
the same hotel. A certain Count Anteoni, a cosmopolitan gentle- 
man who owns a wonderful garden, is the only other minutely 
drawn character in the book besides Domini and Boris. After 


prize law, with special reference to its sanction from legal 
decisions and international agreements; and a long and careful 
discussion of the quarrel between France and the Vatican, which 
closes with a quotation from Warburton that we cannot resist 
the temptation to transcribe:—‘*The Church, like the ark of 





the final catastrophe Domini buys the garden, and lives there, 


Noah, is worth saving, not for the sake of the unclean beasts 
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and vermin that almost filled it, and probably made most noise | largely autobiographical, but illumined and enriched b 

and clamour in it, but for the little corner of rationality, that | mentary at once scholarly and entertaining. Of the ath — 
was as much distressed by the stink within it as by the tempest | and interesting anecdotes contained in this short but : 
without.” memoir, we must content ourselves with one of Mile. Tits 

The Quarterly Review also contains a weighty article on the | That great singer, it appears, much enjoyed singing a aliens 
Scotch Church case, which reaches the same general conclusion | Sir Herbert Oakeley of Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears,” ¢h, by 
as that in the Edinburgh, but confines its survey to the questions | “completely mystified by parts of the beautiful poem.” — She 
directly involved in the House of Lords’ judgment. The place | asked the composer “if ‘the glimmering square’ wag ‘a oo 
of honour is given to a long article on the probable results of | in London.’” sed 
the opening of the Panama Canal, of which we may quote; Mr. R. J. Buckley’s biographical sketch of Sir Edward 
the conclusion: “It is probable that the eanal will cause a/| (“Living Masters of Music” Series, John Lane, 2s 6d. How 
redistribution of the ocean-carrying trade as between steamers | not induce us to modify our condemnation of the princi ae 
and sailers, and that it will be, on the whole, injurious to | down by the editor of the series,—viz., reliance on “the tp ¥ " 
the latter. It is possible that the canal will stimulate the | intimacy” and the choice of personal friends of the smiaelelie a 
production of a new type of steamer, to obviate the purchase | their biographers. All music-lovers are, or ought to be peeadee 
of expensive bunker coal abroad. It is certain that the | the splendid achievements of Sir Edward Elgar and the mils 
canal will do a great deal to stimulate traffic between the | earned Continental reputation which he now enjoys, What ‘. 
eastern and southern states of America and the western coasts | more, they cannot but respect the force of character as well 4 
of America and the Pacific area generally, including our own | the commanding talent which have raised him, a self-tg rf 
customers and Colonies. It is not by any means certain that it | musician, to his present distinguished position. But the bane 
will do any good at all to British maritime commerce.” Of the | they think of him, the less are they likely to enjoy the indiscreet 
other articles, the most generally interesting will be found to be | and unbridled enthusiasm of Mr. Buckley, who prefaces his sketch 
the analysis of the different factors to be reckoned with in the | with the invidious motto (the italics are ours) :— 
coming Presidential election in America. The intellectual opposi- “The heights by great men reached and kept 
tion between Democrats and Republicans, real enough at bottom, ean ae ant teen we eee See 
. : rf y, while their companions slept 
is being so confused by party managers that the result is a Were toiling upward in the night.” 
contest of personalities rather than principles. The writer thinks | It is in this strain that Mr. Buckley declares that « without 
Mr. Roosevelt safe, though he will not command the undivided | his musical surroundings, Edward Elgar might have been a poet, 
adherence of his party. The Master of Balliol contributes an | might have emulated Dante or Milton.” The general impression ta 
illuminating study of the influence of Kant on modern thought; | be derived from a perusal of these pages is that Sir Edward Elgar's 
there is a good résumé of British rule in Egypt, and a paper on | genius is only reluctantly acknowledged by the critics, and that 
“Fatigue” by Sir W. R. Gowers tells us the little that can be | the English public were only taught to appreciate him by the 
known about the commonest and most obscure phenomenon | efforts of German conductors. Thus we read on p. 76: “The 
of life. critics find it hard to keep pace with him. Swinging up the 
slopes of Parnassus with ever-increasing length of stride, ha 
leaves them panting breathless, declaring that the ascent is too 
steep, or, if less candid, that the last peak was the highest, and 
that further climbing is but climbing down.” Again: “In 
assuming that musical critics are acquainted with the New 
Testament, Elgar may have erred.” Sir Edward Elgar may well 
cry, Non tali auzilio nec defensoribus istis, We may note, in 
conclusion, that to represent Schumann’s attitude towards 
English music as sammed up in the saying, “ English composer, 
no composer,” is to overlook his generous and enthusiastic 
appreciation of Sterndale Bennett; while to state that “ English 
audiences are rarely prepared to take serious composition with 
deep seriousness,” and that “their conception of the loftiest 
music is in the main sentimental,” is nothing short of a libel on 
the nation which adopted Handel and equals Germany in her 
appreciation of Brahms. 

In Great Composers and their Work (Seeley and Co., 5s.) Dr. 
Louis C. Elson has compressed within the limits of a single small 
volume a lucid and genially written account of the great masters, 
so arranged as to enable the reader to understand “how their 
work aided in musical development, and in what degree their 
schools were interwoven.” Dr. Elson’s judgments are sane, and 
his comments intelligent and suggestive. Here, for instance, is 
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RECENT MUSICAL BOOKS. 

In The Life of Sir Herbert Oakeley (George Allen, 10s. 6d. net) 
Mr. E. M. Oakeley has fulfilled an act of fraternal homage with 
admirable tact, considerable literary skill, and an excellent sense 
of proportion. Herbert Oakeley, if not a commanding personality 
in the musical world, was at least a man of wide culture, a 
devoted but discriminating lover of his art, a scholarly composer 
who rendered valuable service in educating the popular taste as a 
commentator, lecturer, professor, and executant. Though the 
great classical masters, and in particular Bach, were the objects 
of his special reverence, his taste was singularly catholic; he was 
a devoted admirer of Schubert and Schumann in the days when 
George Grove and a few other enthusiastic amateurs strove 
manfully to combat the systematic depreciation of the leading 
professional critics, hcaled by H. F. Chorley and J. W. Davison. 
In the columns of the Guardian, where he preceded his old school- 
mate, C. A. Barry—another broad-minded enthusiast—as musical 
correspondent, he consistently strove to secure recognition for 
good music irrespective of school or nationality. As Reid Professor 
at Edinburgh, where his appointment was vehemently assailed, 
he continued for a quarter of a century his campaign against 
insularity and particularism. What Sir Herbert Oakeley did for 
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musical education in Scotland is perhaps best summed up in the 
following significant paragraph :— 

“Up to this time the Reid Concert had been ‘a mere perform- 
ance of so-called “ ballads” and operatic excerpts by a “starring” 
party.’ Under Professor Oakeley’s régime, in seventy-two 
Orchestral Festival Concerts,* Edinburgh heard, mostly for the 
first time (or, at any rate, for the first time properly rendered), 
the following symphonies: All Beethoven’s, most of them three 
or four times over ; all Mendelssohn’s; all Schumann’s; Mozart’s 
three greatest ; and Haydn, Spohr, Schubert, Gade, Raff, Brahms, 
nae Dvorak were all well represented in the Symphony 
It may be added, also, that he was the means of introducing to a 
Scottish audience Sir Charles Hallé’s famous Manchester orchestra, 
which appeared at the Reid Concerts every year from 1869 to 1891. 
These services, however, by no means exhausted his musical 
activities, which found vent in frequent lectures and organ re- 
citals, of which the two hundredth and last was held in 1891. 
The energy and industry displayed by Sir Herbert Oakeley are 
all the more admirable when it is borne in mind that, as the 
result of a terrible carriage accident in Switzerland in the year 
1872, he was permanently crippled in the prime of life. Of his 
brother’s early life at Rugby and Christchurch (under the 
explosive Gaisford), where he was one of the best court-tennis 
players of his time, of his friendships and his musical pilgrim- 
ages, Mr. E. M. Oakeley gives an extremely pleasant account, 





* From 1866 to 1891, 


a good example of the comparative method :—“ Mozart often 
thought out his compositions while playing billiards, Gluck with 
a particular ring upon his finger, Scarlatti with his cat on his 
shoulder, Wagner with his surroundings upholstered to fit his 
subject, but Beethoven loved to think out his compositions in 
God's open air.” Another happy remark is that inspired by 
Wagner’s phrase—“ swimming in a sea of tone”—applied to 
freedom of modulation. Lesser composers, as Dr. Elson observes, 
in imitating this boldness are drowned in the same sea. We 
may note, in taking leave of this excellent little book, that 
though extremely catholic in his preferences, Dr. Elson is some 
what pessimistic as to the outlook in the Germany of to-day. He 
deplores the aberrations of Richard Strauss; thinks that music is 
beginning to have its Maeterlincks, its impressionists ; and notes 
the occurrence of “virulent attacks on symphony, sonata, oB 
everything that has form or symmetrical architecture.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beow 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


“ Bethink Yourselves!” By LeoTolstoy. Translated by V. Tchert- 
koff and L. F. M. (Free Age Press. 1s.)—We have no intention of 
criticising Count Tolstoy’s utterance. But we must quote one 





eminently Carlylean passage. “ When will this cease, and whem 
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ee 
: ived Je at last recover themselves and say: 
4 i meds 708 heartless and godless Tsars, Mikados, 
finisters, Bishops, Priests, Generals, Editors, Speculators, or 
- you may be called, go you yourselves under these shells 
ary pat we do not wish to go and will not go. Leave us 
aad to plant and sow and build, and also feed you, you 
ys ites’ With this may be mentioned the “ War Edition” 
f Destias What She Was and What She Is, by Jaakoff 
Prejooker (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 2s. 6d.) The sub-title 
of this volume is “An Excursion into the Land of Seething 
Volcanoes,” and perhaps the most striking part of it is the 
description of the “ Oppositional and Revolutionary Elements.” 
One of the malcontent groups goes by the significant name of 
“Terroristic Jehovists.” Their war-song declares, among other 


things, that—- —., aimighty Lord of Heaven 


Came as a sword double-edged. 
la His artillery with wonderful bombs 
To lead us courageously to the front.” 


The Hibbert Journal. Vol. II., 1908-1904. (Williams and Nor- 
gate. 12s. 6d. net.)—We cannot pretend to estimate the value 
of this volume, with its great variety of contents, ranging over so 
large a field of subjects, and presenting so many aspects of 
thought. That this value is great cannot be doubted. So large 
an opportunity of interchange of thought can hardly be found 
elsewhere. One article we venture to notice ; it is the review of 
the New Testament articles in the fourth volame of the “ Encyclo- 

ia Biblica,” and it reinforces an opinion expressed in these 
columns that the “ wide dissimilarity of method on the part of 
the writers” is a serious drawback to the usefulness of the work, 
though no one looks for absolute unity where the contributors 
are so numerous and occupy standpoints so different. The 
reviewer, Professor Menzies, cites the article on the Temptation, 
a joint production in which the two writers flatly contradict one 
another. Nine-tenths of those who consult an encyclopaedia 
want a compact answer to some question. What is the profit of 
meeting with a “ Yes” on one page and a “ No” on the next? 


The Land of the Future. By Withelm von Polenz. Authorised 
Translation by Lily Wolffsohn. (Williams and Norgate. 5s. net.) 
—Herr von Polenz regards the United States, their politics, social 
life, industry, education, literature, and religion, from the point 
of view of a German observer. He is acute; he is candid; he has 
no wish to Americanise the habits and institutions of his own 
country; he lays his finger with much precision on some evils 
and defects of the country which he describes. But it is clear 
that his dominant feeling is admiration. The American artisan, 
well paid, independent, claiming his share in the pleasures which 
in the Old World are commonly limited to the upper class, is to 
him a person to be admired. But he sees at the same time that 
the social and economical condition of the country is not as 
enviable as it seems. “Almost every one in America is, in some 
form or another, dependent on the haute finance.” He sees, 
again, the extraordinary wealth of the country; but he sees 
also that “the Yankee, tempted by the wealth, patience, and 
apparent inexhaustibleness of Nature, has given himself up to a 
blind destruction of her treasures.” (He is a little out of date 
when he says that “the buffalo, the pride of the prairie, is often 
killed by a repeating rifle,’—the instance is much to the point, but 
the tense is wrong; the buffalo has practically ceased to exist.) 
We are not quite sure whether he means it for praise or blame 
when he writes that the “ American woman cannot be compared to 
ivy climbing up an eak, still less to a violet blooming unseen” ; but 
he is certainly right. In education the contrast with German 
ways is strongly marked. “In German schools any union among 
the scholars is strictly forbidden”—a token of absolutism: so 
Trajan would not allow a fire brigade to be formed in a provincial 
town—in America such things are common; the boy is 
encouraged to train himself for political life. Again we read: 
“The German idea of a scientist is widely different from that 
of America ;” and he aptly contrasts Benjamin Franklin with 
Immanuel Kant. He underrates, however, the American achieve- 
ments in pure science. In astronomy, for instance, they are 
fully on a level, to say the least, with any Old World country. 
We must quote a few sentences from the final chapter :— 

“Germany needs fresh blood in her higher ranks; the lower 
are lively enough, as is proved by the admirable rise of the work- 
ing people. The German official is the best educated in all the 
world, but what avails all wisdom, or even good will, if he only 
arrives at a really responsible position when his energy has long 
since been exhausted by the tread-mill of the regulation business- 
routine! But the German middle-class, although fortunately not 
politically corrupt in the American way, might in many things 
learn much from the Americans. The paltry envy, the absent- 
mindedness, the obstinacy, grumbling, and pessimism of the 











German beer-bench politician and stump orator form a very 
unflattering contrast to the proud, clear-headed, practical, and 
professional spirit of the American citizen.” 


Notes on German Schools. By William H. Winch. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—“ The characteristic feature of this book,” writes 
the author in his introduction, “is the reproduction, in outline, of 
actual lessons heard by me.” These outline lessons are curiously 
interesting, at least to all who have a practical acquaintance with 
the subject. The writer of this notice, who has a fairly wide 
experience both in teaching and in testing the results of teaching, 
owns himself surprised by them. We believe, indeed, that any 
schoolmaster, after seeing what these German boys and girls were 
able to do, would own to something like consternation. This 
remark applies especially to foreign languages. We cannot 
pretend to rival in French and German the results obtained in 
German schools in French and English. In mathematics, on the 
other hand, we are superior, and very much so in drawing. On 
other matters there is interesting information, on salaries, for 
instance, which, one learns with surprise, are higher in Germany 
than here. County Councils, by the way, are showing a lament- 
able disposition to cut them down. Hours, too, are shorter. 
The preponderance of male teachers over female is great. It is 
curious to be told that “older girls prefer men teachers.” The 
women are too kleinlich, though this, we are bound to add, isa 
man’s explanation. 


Actual India. By Arthur Sawtell. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Sawtell says frankly that he is “an admirer of British 
rule”; but he is no “through-thick-and-thin” apologist. There 
are things in our Indian system with which he finds grave fault. 
The Excise system, as at present worked, is one of them. But he 
takes a common-sense view of the whole subject. He will not 
allow, for instance, that famine is due to misgovernment. If the 
rains fail, the crops will not grow, and the famine comes. Where 
irrigation might make up for deficient rain, and has been neglected, 
there is blame; but such cases are comparatively rare. About 
one-fifth of the cultivable area in British India is irrigated. This 
includes the region where the work is easiest. And ways and 
means have to be considered. If a similar problem had to be 
faced in this country, it would be speedily solved by private 
enterprise. But private enterprise is not a great force in India. 
Wealth that would here be turned to profitable account is there 
more or less literally buried. Mr. Sawtell’s book will be found a 
treasure of information, which may be accepted as coming from a 
well-informed and fair-minded person. 


The Story of Ferrara. By Ella Noyes. Illustrated by Dora 
Noyes. (J. M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This addition, the 
latest, we think, to the “ Mediaeval Towns” Series, is not inferior 
in interest to any of its fellows. The social and political history 
of Ferrara is one of no small importance, nor does the city take a 
lower place in respect of its art and literature. Of the notable 
personages who are prominent in the “Story of Ferrara” not the 
least remarkable is the Duchess Renata, wife of Ercole II. Her 
life touches upon the perennially interesting question of religion. 
Miss Noyes does not know, one thinks, whether to praise or 
blame. She finally dismisses her with the phrase, “contumacious 
wife.” She ventured to dissent from her husband’s faith, if faith 
is the right word to apply to the religious attitude of an Italian 
Prince of the time. Renata gave a welcome to Clement Marot 
when he fled from France, and had received a visit from Calvin 
himself. She preferred these teachers to Rome, which, indeed, 
had scarcely begun to profit by the Counter-Reformation. The 
history of the city eccupies more than half of the volume. The 
rest is given to a description of it as it is now to be seen, sadly 
shorn of its old grandeur and beauty, but still one of the glories 
of Italy. 


Sunshine and Sentiment in Portugal. By Gilbert Watson. (E. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.)—There is very little to be said about this 
book after we have assured our readers that it is really entertain- 
ing. Itbears—as, indeed, the title would seem to suggest—a 
certain resemblance to “The Sentimental Journey,” but the resem- 
blance is superficial; the sentiment is considerably more whole- 
some. The party rent some caves which they are to explore for 
prehistoric remains, not a little to the astonishment of the 
natives. Mr. Watson tells us how they got to the place, how 
they negotiated the lease, and how they fared. The book is a 
long one,—too long, we are inclined to think; but there is no 
difficulty in reading it, so pleasant, so light of touch is the 
author’s way with his subject. 


Jerusalem under the High Priests. By Edwyn Bevan. (E. 
Arnold. 7s. 6d.)—The “ period between Nehemiah and the New 
Testament ” is the subject of the five lectures reproduced in this 
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volume. The first portion of this period is as obscure as any in 
history. How the Jews fared and lived for some three centuries 
after the events recorded by Nehemiah we can only conjecture, 
The Pentateuch, as it now stands, probably represents at least 
the ideal of their civil and religious government. This was as 
sacerdotal as any government ever has been. Of the thought and 
feeling of the time we learn much from the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
@ genuine expression of the Hebrew mind when it remained un- 
affected by Hellenism. As we advance into the second century 
B.C. the light becomes clearer. When we reach the times of the 
Maccabees we heve history again, though our author, we see, is 
very far from taking 1 Maccabees as a wholly trustworthy 
document. Judas himself is dethroned from his pedestal of 
heroism. Mr. Bevan cannot bring himself to allow that he was 
more than “an all-successful leader of irregular bands.” The 
best part of the Jewish people never accepted him. If it had, we 
should probably have had 1 Maccabees in the Canon of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Bevan pursues the subject down to the death of 
Herod. His volume, of which we have been able to indicate 
a few characteristics only, is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


By the Fireside. By Charles Wagner. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.)—Whence, we wonder, does this volume come? The name 
of the author, and something, we cannot help thinking, in the 
tone of the writing, suggest a German origin; not untouched, we 
venture to think, by French influences. Here isanexample. An 
old statesman is much annoyed by an attack made on his political 
record. In the midst of his distress “his son comes in from 
Court, preoccupied over a turbulent and intolerable Session.” 
This last phrase indicates translation beyond all possibility of 
mistake. Finally, the little grandson appears; he has made a 
paper helmet out of the offending journal, and the veteran 
recognises that this is quite possibly the best way of dealing with 
it. There is much genial and pleasant wisdom in the book. It 
is one of those which are good to read, but are not easy to 
describe. Their goodness is of an average unpretending kind 
which does not lend itself to extract. 


The supplementary volume in “Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel” (Stanford) is a Glossary of Geographical 
and Topographical Terms, by Alexander Knox, B.A. (15s.) By the 
title is meant, not the scientific terms used by geographers, but 
all the words and parts of words found in place-names, and these 
in all languages. It is difficult to give an idea of the compre- 
hensiveness of the treatment followed. A sample may help :— 


** Cueaov (China), a bridge. Cf. Chiao, Kiao, 
Cueap. See Currprne. 
CueEsiri (Hausa), an island. 
CHEDE (Nika). See Epz. (A market.) 
Cuexit (E. Turk.), a steep rock. 
Curxmesi (Turk.), a bridge.” 


Naw Epirions anv Reprints.—Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated 
by 8. B. dela Bere. (A. and C. Black. 6s.)—This volume, with 
its quaint coloured illustrations (which, by the way, would have 
seemed very odd, and even inappropriate, to Swift), is a very 
handsome edition of “Gulliver.” “ Bowdlerised” presentments 
of classical authors are not, we are aware, in much favour just 
now—dubious books are recommended by the epithets “un- 
abridged,” “unaltered ”—yet we cannot help thinking that 
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Tom’s Cabin. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by Simon 
Harmon Vedder. (Same publishers. 6s.)\——The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys. Edited by Henry B. Wheatley. Vols. I. and II. (G. 
Belland Sons. 5s. each.) ——Durwy’s History of France. Translated 
by Mrs. M. Carey, with Introductory Notice and Continuation to 
1896 by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. (Deanand Son. 8s. 6d. net.) 
First Principles. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams and Nor- 
gate. 7s. 6d.) The Flower of the Mind. A Choice among the 
Best Poems Made by Alice Meynell. (Gra: Richards. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 
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UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY ee CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 





Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 
EPPS’S COCOA 
Sick-room Cookery. 


A special section containing several new 
recipes is devoted to this in the New 
Lemco Cookery Book. 


POST-FREE 
in exchange for Lemco Wrappers 
(Buff Colour). 


Paper Boards for 2 oz. Wrapper or 8d. Stamps. 
Red Cloth for 4 oz. “se or ls. Stamps. 
Edition de Luxe for 16 oz. ,, or 2s. 6d. P.O. 


LEMCO, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


L E M Cc Oo 
| ACCUMULATED FUND 0 £5,900,000 
NATIONAL are tha 


PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
STIT TION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
N bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 
FUNDS IN HAND .......+eeeeee eda vsectdescecesscesescaineaae 





Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use, 














No. 48 Gracecuurcn Srreet, Loypox, E.C. 
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AIUANGE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 
EstTaBLisHED 1824, 
; tal-St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


Capl 
DIRECTORS. 
+t Hon. LORD BOTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 





Barn . James Fletcher, Esq. 
Cua OO Tord —- John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Bight Both Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
I. ‘Augustus Bevan, 5 Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Francis Srgenquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Percival Pp. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
wa as Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
ig William Buxton, Esq. =e Colin Smith, Esq. 
Peer otor, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
John Cc ‘W, Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Victor Hon. Ev C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Col. the Hon. Ever ur Ellis, G.C.V.0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 





= 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


NCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Fe oe Capital Redemption Policies issued, : 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Bates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
, Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
ines. 
La Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
spplication to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 














MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
ssabsded INSTITUTIONS ef i23Soo, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
toan addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kive Wrttram Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH, 





‘Beauty is skin deep.” 
It may not be that deep 


if you don’t use Vinolia Soap. 











GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
ACCIDENT WOREMERs COMPENSATION. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld, MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
Fee 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE, General Manager—F. Norie-Muuter, J.P. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 


GLOVES. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 
Oona a Pein Pay for 22s. 6d Sampl . 
GLOVES. 3: Rouse Ce 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Srzeet, W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Published October rst, 
H A M P T O N_ 8’ 
New Catalogue of Carpets, 


Illustrated in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible to secure 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtainable at 
HAMPTONS’, 

To any reader of the *‘Spectator” who desires to secure best 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be pleased 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with a 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison. 


Pall Mall East, Trafaigar Sq., S.W. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—_@—_- 
Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Kingdom .ecocccccoscece eccccccccccccccs . él 6.200014 8.0000 7-3 


Iucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CUUMA, BC. cccccccccee eovceccoceccececsce 112 6....016 8....0 8 9 








ULME HALL.—VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER. 


The GOVERNORS of Hulme Hall INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of WARDEN. The Warden must be a member of the Church of 
England, not necessarily in Holy Orders, and a Graduate of a University in 
the United Kingdom. He must be qualified to give religious instruction. He 
will be required to reside and begin his duties at Christmas. The post is 
worth Bey than £500 a year, with House partially furnished.—Applications, 
stating age and testimonials, should be sent before October 29th to the 
CLERK, at 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained if desired. 

Dated this 8th day of October, 1904, 





HENBY TAYLOR, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as HEAD of the TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Applications must be sent by November 25th to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom further information may be obtained. 
H. WALTON, Secretary. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the FRANCIS GALTON 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP in NATIONAL EUGENICS. The Fellowshi 
is of the annual value of £250, is tenable for one year in the first instance, an 
is renewable for two subsequent years. An additional sum of £250 a year is 
provided, and can be used at the discretion of the Committee in assisting the 
work of the Fellow.—Applications, accompanied y Beg of not more than 
three testimonials, must reach the University not later than November 10th, 
1904, and should be addressed to the PRINCIPAL, University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W., from whom further particulars can be obtained, 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 


SITEPNEY AND BOW FOUNDATION. 
COBORN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOW, E. 
REQUIRED in January, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Subjects: 
Physics, Chemistry. Experience essential. Salary, £130 initial_—Apply, 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The MUSGRAVE 
PROFESSORSHIP of PATHOLOGY in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
BELFAST, being now VACANT, Candidates for that Office are requested 
to forward their testimonials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on 
or before the 9th day of November, 1904, in order that the same may be sub- 
mitted to His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. The Candidate who may be 
selected must be prepared to enter on the duties of the office on the 5th day of 
January, 1905.—Dublin Castle, 18th October, 1904. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL.—WANTED for 

January, TWO JUNIOR SCHOOL ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, 
Training or special experience essential. nouees: English, Nature Study, 
Arithmetic. Geography or Oral French a Tecommendation.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


O LET, on Hillside overlooking FLORENCE, for the 
Winter Months, a COUNTRY HOUSE, FURNISHED.—Apply to 




















E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Monte Fiano, Fiesole. 
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(yeearr COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE, in connection with 
their Scheme for the furtherance of Secondary Education, will REQUIRE 
in January the services of :— 

MASTERS. 


(A) One, to teach ptatealy Modern Languages, salary £300 per annum. 

(B) Two, to teach principally English Language and Literature, salary 
£300 per annum each. 

(C) One, to teach principally Mathematics and Science, salary £300 per 


annun. 
(D) One, to teach Art, salary £300 per annum. 
(E) One Instructor in Physical Exercises, salary £200 per annum, 
(F) One Instructor in Manual Work, salary £200 per annum, 


MISTRESSES. 
(G) One, to teach principally Modern Languages, salary £250 per annum; and 
(H) Oue, to teach principally English Language and Literature, salary £250 
per aunum. 
The above Masters and Mistresses will be attached either as Supplementary 
or Peripatetic Teachers to one or more Secondary Schools, and will, while in 
the Schools, act under the directions of the Head-Teacher. Applieants must 
have had thorough experience in good schools, and must be expert in the 
theory and practice of teaching the different subjects mentioned above. 
Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained from the Education 
Department eg ey County Hall, Wakefield,, where they must be 
returned not r than Saturday, November 12th. 
Copies of not more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the 
application. Canvassing will be a disqualification. 
n applying for Forms, the Letter of the Post for which application is made 
must be given. 


i hom ROYAL ORPHANAGE, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT 
of HEAD-MASTER for the BOYS’ SCHOOL. Number of Boys, 220 
(increasing). 

Applicants must be University Graduates, members of the Church of 
England, and experienced in School work. 

tipend commencing £300, with annual increments of £10 up to £400, with 
house, free of rent, rates and taxes. 4 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, who will also 
supply printed extracts from last year’s Report on remittance of Is. 

Applications marked ‘‘ Head-Master,” with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, and the names of three references, and giving full par- 
ticulars as to age, which must not exceed 45, experience, present work, and 
other ss stating also when free to enter upon duties, must be sent 
in not later than November 22nd, 1904, addressed to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Orphanage, Wolverhampton. 

anvassing of Governors not allowed. 


By Order, 
October 25th, 1904. WALTER HAMBLETT, Secretary. 
OTTINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, SECRETARY for HIGHER EDUCATION, under the Director, 
to take charge of the Higher Education Office Work, also to do work in the 
County as required. 

Young Oxford or Cambridge Graduate preferred; some knowledge of Science 
essential, especially as regards Agriculture. 

Salary, £350, with annual increase of £25 up to £350.—Applications to be 


sent in before November 15th. For pee forms apply to the DIRECTOR, 
Education Office, Shire Hall, Nottingham. No canvassing. 


Ls — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 


(University Honours) experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives from September, in Comfortable 
Home in SOUTH KENSINGTON (close to Museum), six Elder Girls desiring 
to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, 
Literature, Languages. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Letters to Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, South Kensington. 


ADY BEAUMONT strongly RECOMMENDS a 
COUNTRY HOME for PAYING GUESTS or CHILDREN. 
Poultry farm, ve: healthy, gravel soil, beautiful country. The Misses 
Allsopp would undertake temporary charge and tuition of children, also 
lady pupil for ene A gy cooking and house-work.—Apply to Lad, 
BEAUMONT, Swannington House, near Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, 
Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 
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ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

TWO COURSES of LECTURES on “ ENGLISH ART FROM HOGARTH 
TO THE PRESENT TIME” will be given by Mr. D. S. MacCOLL, M.A, 
(Lond.), B.A. (Oxon.), in the First and Second Terms on Fridays at 4.30 p.m, 

The First Course will begin on Friday, November 4th, at 4.30 p.m. 

Applications for tickets, accompanied with drafts drawn in favour of Mr. 
pe J. Short, should be addressed to the undersigned. 

Fee: both Courses, £1 lls. 6d.; one Course, £1 1s. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Acting Secretary. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL ST., E.C.— 
FOUR LECTURES, Free to the Public, on ‘“ INFINITESIMAL 
CALCULUS,” will be delivered on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
November Ist-4th, by W. H. WAGSTAFF, M.A. (Gresham Professor of 
Geometry), commencing at 6 p.m. 


HE CORONATION OF 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL 
Painted by Epwin Apssy, R.A. 
Messrs, THOMAS AGNEW and SONS beg to announce that the Exhibition 
of this great Historical Picture is NOW OPEN at 
47 NEW BOND STREET 
(corner of Maddox Street), 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING co 
J é WOMEN Tracers, CLLEGE Pop 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham Coll 
Historical Tripos, Class L ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds ope", cam bridey, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training Preys) 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge T, T secondary 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Cer. 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lect London 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers Amend 3 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathe P 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are agate’ and 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for soar in 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Mi ission, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. iss HT, 


cl 
ie INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON LON AL, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training Colleze for See eOK. 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM VaTucr r dary 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS : 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the E MA, 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Canhene, 
Teachers’ Examination ; and ial Classes are held in subjects required 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS + 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute. off 2% 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIP ALY 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, MA, 


1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Pied Sirens a = ip en : 
usic School under the di jon of Oscar Beringer, Esq., H ‘ 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, oa ot Sere J. Lada, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


BS TP at ae COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of from £40 to £50 a year for 3 years 
will be offered for competition at an Examination to be held on May 23rd, 
24th, 25th, 1905. ' 

Candidates must not be under 18 years of age, and must have passed the 
Matriculation Exaiination of the University of London. The successful 
candidates will be required to come into residence in October next, and to read 
for a Degree of the University of London in Arts or Science.—Entrance forms 
and full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE, 


S*: MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Education for Girls on Modern Principles. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX~ 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air v bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter. 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games, Prospectus and references given, 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 

Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymuastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education, 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing. 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymuasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss 8. CARR. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
S R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Ulustrated Prospectus on application. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical ‘l'raiuing ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





















































———— 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Couneil 
of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are pre 

for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Prepare 

tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 

taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTBESS, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. ‘AHigh- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Elucation. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &e. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 














Admission, including Descriptive Pamphlet, One Shilling, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 
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Ow 
T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
8 : charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Refined . os ‘on gravel sell, within twenty miles of London, 
ws, _ ,odern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Thoroug: mM Tecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
ialists on 4 delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
a2 nery tien opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
toretale usic, and Art, or to Pee es fora University career. Fees 
History, Literature. im. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th, 
from 10 m8. Pe: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
P Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


RT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
OUTHPO Lord CHARLES BRRESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
XANDER. F.B.G.S. (late Director Live: pool G mnasium), Mrs. 

EXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
ae ‘as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
ne including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
awe ‘nd Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
oe 4 Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
Schools 9” 5 Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 


innaird, Dean 0} 
te Lor! Felton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
cols The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
5 Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
cher and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











f. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical bg and 
Miss PUTTER, A limited number of Girls received to Board and ducate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern ‘Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


mwevVaeRmertw? OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 6-7. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.-ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 
4. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ERKHAMSTED SO HO @ EL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School— Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 
Public School for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
lical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq, (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER. 
HOUSE SQUARE, ‘E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for 

Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1904, will be competed for on 
December Ist, 2nd, and 8rd next. An ordinary Entrance Examination will be 
oa eee December 7th, 1904.—For particulars, apply to the 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
\J WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


‘PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
elds, Gymnasium, Carpenter's Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Specia! Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 



































HALLEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD: 

EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

NOVEMBER 23rd, 24th, 25th, at Haileybury. 

TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years), three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years) restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

Distribution of Scholarships on Classical and Modern sides depends on 
number and attainments of candidates. 

For particulars and entry forms (to be sent in by November 9th), apply te 
THE BURSAR, 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Linden 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentl 
All facilities for es Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


i: Ot Re; BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 

and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lect A plish 

ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


RENCH LANGUAGE.—A Gentleman wishes in January 
to pluce his Granddaughter (nearly 17) in a refined French Protestant or 
English Church Family where only French is spoken, in the most healthy and 
best part of Paris, Lessons required in Music and Oil Painting, and facilities 
for attending Concerts and Exhibitions. References exchanged.—Address, 
“BETA,” Villa Trollope, Florence. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical _ Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St, John Parry, 

Fong. Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements te Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servaits, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each 1s individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 









































UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 











R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 
easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 
Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


BUC £ YT ft OS. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 

Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, EpvcationaL AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Steeet, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5.053 Central. 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








petrxe SCHOOLS 








RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individual care; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


y EF. S&S. WB. 2 aye ee oe 


ALL KINDS of COPYING care.ully and promptly executed in best 
style from 10d. per thousand words. Special terms for Authors’ long MSS. 
(Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 





PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
_ With skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 


Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 


MAPLE & CO 


offer choice from 


TURKEY nnenoromsaiiet TURKEY 
CARPETS = Tey Carpets’ CARPETS 
Largest Selection 

in the World. 
2000 Pree 2000 
TURKEY & Canrae TURKEY 


12ft.7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 


CARPETS ih CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the | 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


EAS per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
FHE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 

















M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
e COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH., 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 








S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra, 


£1 16s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
27 days. 
£9 9s, LEGHORN (for Florence and Rome), NAPLES, PALERMO, 
MALTA, and SARDINIA, 13 days. 


Full particulars with plan from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER- 
STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one 
of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). Reference 
can be made to Hnglishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth. F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


oo FOWLS, far superior to all others in delicacy of 


flavour; guaranteed genuine, young, and well fattened; 6s. per couple, 











LEA'S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sam 
Per Ib, & De 


SWASHBUCKLER #252" 68 1/11 
BOARDMAN’S = fizzs 7/4 2/1 
THE CHAIRMAN Xi, 7/4 2/1 
TOURNAMENT = 2:2" 8). 93 
WASSAIL Medium fe Q/, 91g 
INDIAN FAKIR 42:22 


A peculiar, 
fascinating 10/ = 2) g 
NOTE.—S8™°eEers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


ER EZ EZ £2 ES 


cco. 
the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experi 
have resulted in the production of om 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester, 


BankERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT, 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet, 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 





COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; +1b. Tins, 1/8. 43d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 


The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 





trussed, and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing. 
Unsolicited testimonials from customers of five years’ standing.—RUDD, 
Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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susie 
WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
in LONDON. 





OVERLOOKING 
THAMES anv GARDENS, 








FLATS. 
FURNISHED anv UNFURNISHED. 
CATERING. 
HIGH-CLASS ATTENDANCE, 


DOMESTIC SERVICE, 





MODERATE TARIFF. 








Telephone No. 1006  Vietoria F. M. Hornssy, 
5505 Gerrard. General Manager. 
SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Grandest Position on South Coast, 
Lovely Grounds of 20 acres. Sea Views Unsurpassed, 
Handsomely Appointed. 


Moderate Tariff, Motor Garage. 


Electric Light, Golf. 





Miss WATSON, MANAGERESS, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY, 
Climate probably unsurpassed in England, 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 


Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, 1s, 2d, 


PERRIER 














FRENCH TABLE 
ATER. 
NATURAL SPARKLING 7 


‘The CHAMPAGNE of TABLE WATERS.’ 


PERRIER is a light, crisp, invigora- 
ting Water, sparkling with its own 
natural gas. 


I$ THE IDEAL WATER FOR MIXING WITH WHISKY. 


Is especially useful in cases of gout, 
and the urie acid habit generally. 





LADIES like its delicacy and freshness. 


PERRIER Is obtainable at all Stores, Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, and Chemists. 


SAMPLE CASES OF PERRIER, containing 2 large, 2 small, and 2 quarter 
bottles, sent carriage paid to any address in U.K. on receipt of Postal Order 
for 2s., addressed to the London Office of— 


PERRIER (Dept. 0), 45 and 46 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
_ INVESTED FUNDS... ....-. £90,000,000. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to “ John Baker,” 

















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Permanent Photographie Copies of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype (Carbon) Process. 


eer BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection at Windsor 

astle. 

ETCHINGS of OLD PARIS, by MERYON. 

SELECTIONS from TURNER’S “LIBER STUDHORUM.” 

.FAMOUS PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; The 
Wallace Collection, and National Gallery of British Art. 

SELECTED WORKS from the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 
&e., &e. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autoty and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference a oetiieaiions are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW EDITION, with a PREFACE on Dr. DRIVER'S Work, entitled 
“Tue Boox or GENESIS.” 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS TREATED AS 
AN AUTHENTIC RECORD. 


Vol. I.—From the Creation to the Death of Noah. 

By the Rev. GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.A. Price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d, 

“This volume, which embodies the results of much scholarly labour, deserves 
attention from those who wish to see reverence for God's Word combined with 
a sound knowledge of Hebrew and a frank readiness to compare scientific with 
revealed truth.”—‘* Church Quarterly Review” Notice of First Edition, 

ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Vol. IIl.—From the Death of Noah to the Call of Abram, 
Price 3s.; by post, 3s. 4d. 

London: THE CHURCH PRINTING CO., 11 Burleigh Stveet, Strand, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CuntTrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. — Books, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 

Autographs, &c., of Amsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruiks’ hank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymio: 1818, 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’ fo Reuse. 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 8 vols., 1847; £3 "for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for ——- 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859 ; a 
Desperate Remedies, 1871 ; £7 for Life of "Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 Sg he 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833 ; 35s. for Muther’s History of ory 
&c. ‘Complete list free.-—HECTOR’S ‘GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMING 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Eachange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-4 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a ’ Farce, 1839; The Strange 
Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 wa. 
boards, 1814; 30s. each for lst eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Bomola, 
3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’ s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813. FOR SALE.—Times 
Ency. Britannica; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature. 
Valuable and Out-of-the- -way Books of every description s — State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: Topography, a Boer sr mage Fiction, Sport and Natural 
History, Old way it es, Old Naval Books. Give mea call 
when in town.—BAKER’ SOHEAT DOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


yee Fameus Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 

bargain, £2 188, 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 
Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. HOLLAND BROS,, Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's October Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 
in all branches of Literature. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder an: 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted a and Catalo; ie 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New —— Bindi 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for IN COME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of oa y Pre ey 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, app MM the qo ° 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwe. couse, Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the eee ee REVERSION ABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


( aaa of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, O]d China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D R. J. 


&.B.—Numerous Testimonials from 
4 


iminent Physicians accompany 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


each Bottle. 





Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/g 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. EStEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
@INE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEp6T, Cairo and Port Said. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 











Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotTcH, Cape Tincn. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


FOR NOVEMBER. 

THE Ricuts aNp Duties or NEUTRALS: PREsI- 
DENT KOOSEVELT’S PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 
* Sir John Macdonnell, C.B., LL.D. (Associate 
of the Institut de Droit International). 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND AusTRiA. By Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, Bart. 

Motor TraF¥Fic AND THE Pubsiic Roaps, By Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Bart. 

Frere THovuGut 1n THE CuvurRcH OF ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. Prebendary Whitworth. 

Mr. Matiock anp THE BisHOP OF WORCESTER, 
By the Rev. H. Maynard Smith. 

Tue Exureition or Earty Art In Siena. By 
Langton Douglas. 

Tue LirkxaTuRE oF FIN anp. 

msden, 

TaBLE-TaLk. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

Str Ropert Wiison: A ForGorren ADVENTURER, 
 f "a Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


By Hermione 


JAPANESE Emigrants. By Wilson Crewdson, 
Women 1n Cuinese Literature. By Herbert A. 
Giles (Professor of Chinese at Cambridge). 
Tue Cueck TO WomAN SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED 

States. By Frank Foxcroft. 
THE Russian Soupier. By Carl Joubert. 
Last Monta: 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Walter Frewen Lord. 
London: Sporriswoopn & Co., Lrp., Printers, 
New Street Square, E.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEADENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Sf: Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGR, TWELVE GUINEAS 

















Quarter-Page .....-see6 Coccece 
Narrow Column 
Half-Column 
Quarter-Column 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page 0 
Inside Page 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according te space. 
Terms: net 





li 


BOUSFIELD'S 
AUTUMN List. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A LIFE OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY, A 
“Personal Life of Queen Vien 
“ Life of Queen Alexandra,” &&, 
Published to commemorate the Tubil 
of Miss Nightingale’s depart ‘ih 
Crimea on October 21st, 1854, = 
Crown 8vo, 344 pp., and 16 
Illustrations, in handsome cloth "Gemie 
5s. net. i 


PICTURES OF BIRD LIFE. 


By R. B. Lopez. A Second Editi 
at 10s. 6d. net. ~ 


Containing over 200 unique Photographs 
and 8 Three-Colour Plates. Described by 
the Daily Telegraph as “Unquestionably 
the finest collection of bird-pictures taken 
from life which has ever been issued.” 


‘WEE TIM’ROUS BEASTIES’ 


By Doveras Eneuisx, B.A. Second 
Edition, 5s. net, crown 8yo, cloth, 
224 pp. 

Consisting of fascinating Nature stories 
illustrated from 150 delightful photographs 
by the author, it forms an original and in. 
expensive gift-book. 


SECRET CHAMBERS AND 
HIDING PLACES. By Aunan Fu. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 6s. net. 

Two large editions of this notable book 
were quickly exhausted. The new issue is 
printed in the best style, with the 45 pages 
of illustrations in double-tone ink on art 
paper. 


THE GIRL’S REAL 
ANNUAL FOR 1904. 1,012 pp., and 
over 1,200 Illustrations. 

Contains three serial stories, in addition 
to a large number of helpful articles and 
interesting short stories by the most 
eminent writers of the day. 

Bound in cloth, with handsome cover 
design and gt lettering, 8s. 

Makes an ideal gift for girls of 15 to 25, 

The Lady says :—* And happy is the girl 
who counts this book among her posses- 
sions.” 

The new volume of the “ Girl’s Realm” 
commences with the present issue, the 
special features being a serial by Kam 
Doveras Wiaatn, and “ Chapters from the 
Story of My Girlhood,” by Anicz Corxnray. 


WILL O’ THE WISP: a 


Novel. By Paving Hamer. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 272 pp., 6s. 


THE ROSA N. CAREY 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


A Cheaper Edition, 1s. 6d. Printed in 
violet and old gold, and bound in cloth, this 
is a tasteful and imexpensive little book, 
which will appeal to the large number of 
Miss Carey’s admirers. 


London: S. H. BOUSFIELD & CO.,Ltd, 
12 PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 








— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HUGH BLACK. 
HE PRACTICE OF SELF-CULTURE. By the Rey. 


HUGH BLACK, M.A., Author of *‘ Culture and Restraint,” &. 3s, 6d. [Ready on Monday. 


QUESTIONS OF FAITH. 
QUESTIONS OF FAITH. A Series of Lectures on the Creed: 
By the Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, D.D., Rev. Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil., Rev. Prof’ 
MARCUS DODS, Rev Emeritus Prof. JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D., Rev. Principal T. M. LINDSAY? 
D.D., Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Rev. P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A. _5s. 
<— [Ready on Monday. 

G. H. MORRISON. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. Scripture Studies 
for Every Sunday of the Year. By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A., Author of ‘ Flood 
Tide,” &c. 68. [| Ready shortly. 

pr. JOHN SMITH. | 

THE MAGNETISM OF CHRIST. A Study of Our Lord’s 
Missionary Methods. By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D., Author of “The Integrity of 
Scripture,” &c. 63. [Ready shortly. 

Dr. WILLIAM BARRY. 

HERALDS OF REVOLT. Studies in Modern Literature and 
Dogma. By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 7s, 6d. net. 

Prof. CHAS. FOSTER KENT. 

THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT. Logically and 


Chronologically Arrranged and Translated by CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., Professor 
of Biblical History in Yale University. Complete in 6 vols., 12s. each. Full particulars on 
application, VOL, I. NOW READY, 

Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW. 


PRESENT-DAY RATIONALISM CRITICALLY 
EXAMINED. By the Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Author of “Evolution 
and Religion.” 6s. 


nev. J. G. GREENHOUGH. 
THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. J. G. 
GREENHOUGH, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Cross in Modern Life.” 5s. 
Rey. Prof. S. H. KELLOGG. 
THE PAST A PROPHECY OF THE FUTURE, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. Prof.S. H. KELLOGG, D.D., LL.D. 6s. 
Rev. R. B. GIRDLESTONE. 
WHY DO | BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST? 
Rev. R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 1s, 
Rev. JAMES WELLS, D.D. 
THE LIFE OF JAMES HOOD WILSON, D.D. 
By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, D.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Rev. A. LEWIS. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF E. J. PECK AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS. By the Rev. A. LEWIS, M.A. With Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 
WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL. 
A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE. Being a Narrative of 


a Journey from Shanghai through the Central Kingdom to Burma. By WILLIAM EDGAR 
GEIL. With 100 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. SECOND THOUSAND. 6s. 
Dr. JAMES MOFFATT. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF JOHN OWEN. Passages from 


the Writings of the Rev. John Owen, M.A., D.D. Edited, with a Study of his Life and Age, 
by the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 6s. 
Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 
PETER MACKENZIE AS | KNEW HIM. By the 
Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG, Author of ‘‘ Unfamiliar Texts,’ “Crimson Bouk,” &e. 2s, 6d. 
Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND. 
TEXT-STUDIES FOR A YEAR. By the Rev. A. R. Buckianp, 


M.A., Rev. F. BAYLIS, M.A., and the Rev. W. BR. BLACKETT, M.A. 6s. 


COULSON KERNAHAN. 
THE FACE BEYOND THE DOOR. 


KERNAHAN, Anthor of ‘‘ God and the Ant,” &. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s, 
A New Edition of ‘‘ The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil” is now ready, paper, ls.; cloth, 2s, 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SIMPLE LIFE.” 
BY THE FIRESIDE. By Cartes Waener, Author of “The 


Simple Life.” 3s, 6d. 


Rev. 


Rev. 


3y the 


3y COULSON 





Recent Publications. 


Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy. 

ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
LAST THINGS. The Cunningham Lectures 
for 1904. By the Rev. H. A. A, KENNEDY, 
M.A., D.Se. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rev. Prof. James Denney. 

THE DEATH OF CHRIST: its Place 
and Interpretation in the New Testament. 
By the Rev. Professor James Denney, D.D, 
FOURTH EDITION. 6s. 

Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson. 

BIBLICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. 
3y the late Rev. Professor A. B. Davrpsoy, 
D.D,,LL.D., Litt.D. SECOND EDITION. 6s 


Prof. W. M. RAMSAY. 
A HISTORCIAL COMMENTARY ON 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
With Maps, 12s, 


Rev. Prof. James Stalker. 

THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS: His 
Teaching concerning Himself according to 
the Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev. Professor 
James StaLker, D.D. SECOND EDITION. 
6s, 

Rev. Principal Lindsay. 

THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 
IN THE EARLY CENTURIES. By Tuomas 
M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the Glasgow 
College of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land. SECOND EDITION. 10s, 6d. 


Rev. Principal Rainy. 

SOJOURNING WITH GOD, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. Roser Rarny, D.D., 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh. THIRD 
EDITION, 6s. 

George W. E. Russell. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, 
Portraits and Essays.- By Grorar W. E. 
Russett. SECOND EDITION, 7s. 6d. 

Dr. John Watson. 

THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By 
the Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. THIRD 
EDITION. 6s. 


Dr. George Matheson. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE BIBLE. By the Rev. George Martur- 
son, D.D., LL.D. First Series—ADAM to 
JOB. SEVENTH THOUSAND. Second 
Series—ISHMAEL to DANIEL. FOURTH 
THOUSAND. 6s. each. 

Rev. Prof. George Adam Smith. 

MODERN CRITICISM AND THE 
PREACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Georce Apam Smiru, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Language and Litera- 
ture, United Free Church of Scotland, Glasgow 
College. THIRD EDITION. 6s, 

The Lord Bishop of Durham. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By the Right Rev. Hanp.iey C. G. Move, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. SEVENTH 
EDITION. 7s. 6d. 

Rev. Principal Fairbairn. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. A. M. 
Farrpairn, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. THIRD EDITION. 
600 pp., 12s. 

Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Rev. 
Professor Marcus Dops, D.D. TWELFTH 
EDITION. 7s, 6d, 

Dr. Alex. Maclaren, 

LAST SHEAVES. By Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mactakevy, D.D., D.Litt. SECOND EDITION. 
5s. 

Rev. Prof. H. B. Swete. 

STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF OUR 
LORD. By Rev. H. B. Swere, D.D., Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. SECOND EDITION. 
3s. 6d. 

Dr. Greville Macdonald. 

THE TREE IN THE MIDST. A Con- 
tribution to the Study of Freedom. By 
GREVILLE MacponaLD, M.D. 10s, 6d. net. 

THE RELIGIOUS SENSE IN ITS 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECT. By theSame Author. 
SECOND EDITION. Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 

Prof. North Rice. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF 
SCIENCE. By Witu1amM Nortu Rice, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in Wesleyan 
University, SECOND EDITION. ith 
Illustrations, 68. 





A Complete Catalogue of Hodder and Stoughton’s New Announcements wili be forwarded post-free 


on application 





27 





to the Publishers, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON. 
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“DO WE BELIEVE?” [ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW BOOKS. 


& In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. - net, 
THE SECRET OF THE CROSS ; SOME DIFFICULTIES: IN THE 


LIFE OF 


UR LORD. By the Rev. Grorce S, Cocgr ‘ i 
St. John’s, Altrincham, N, M.A., Assistant Curate of 


[October 29, 1904, 





HOW DID CHRIST ATONE? 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s, 


An Analysis of the Teaching of Scripture respecting A L’ 
the TRUE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT, or SALVA- SOUL'S EMANCIPATION. 


TION BY CHRIST, and the True Nature and Principle of 
THE LIE, or GREAT ERROR (2 Thes. II. 11), by which its 
meaning has been concealed and the real power of 
Christianity weakened and, with many, destroyed. 


By J. GARNIER, 


Author of “Sin and Redemption,” “The Worship of the 
Dead,” &e. 


GrRanpJon, Pastor of the Reformed Church at Puys §, y F. Fr 

a Treatise ‘on “The Marriage of Priests in the Western Carty Author af 

lated into English by R. C. FarrHFuL.. * Trane. 
An Interesting Reprint from Dr. Johnson, 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 5s. net. [Shortly 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS OF pp 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. A New Edition, with Notes and : 
by the Rev. Hincuciirre Hraerns, and a Preface by Aveveras at 
K.C., Author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta.” ELL, 


Also some Opinions of Dr. JOHNSON on THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. eee an In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. net. 
“An admirable pi f cl and logical reasoning enforced by a wea 
of purely Seriptural illustration. “Mr. acter aiceed oll Christ came into MODERN P HILOSOP HERS AND THE 


this world—not to secure forgiveness for man—but to deliver man from the “PER QUEM.” By Greorce Epwarp TAaRNER. 


dominion of sin.”’—Aberdeen Journal. 


“This is an admirable book. We have nothing but praise for its highly 
intellectual and moral tone. Every ordained minister would be greatly 


benefited if he carefully mastered it.”—Church of England Pulpit. 


“An ably written and carefully thought out volume, as effective in its 
general arrangement as it is lucid in its style. It should appeal strongly to 


the average layman.”—Family Churchman. 


‘A timely antidote. An able and most helpful study.” 
—Glasgow Weekly Leader. 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 
AND PLAY. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, MP. 
For NOVEMBER. 1s. net. 
CONTAINING MANY ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS. 





HOW TO BUILD A COUNTRY COTTAGE FOR £110. 
FOG-DISPELLING BY ELECTRICITY, Illustrated. 
CONSUMPTION—CURE. A Personal Narrative. 
MOTORS AND MEN. By Henry Norman, M.P. 

NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1904. 
Tar PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN AMERICA: 
. THk CaNDIDATES— 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. By Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Jupen Parker. By Ex-President Grover Cleveland. 
II. Tae Exvection. By Sydney Brooks. 
Tue GreaT CHANGE IN JAPAN. By Baron K. Suyematsu. 
Tue Limits oF JAPANESE Capacity. By Calchas. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE RussIAN Army. 
In THE Footsters oF Rousseau. By Havelock Ellis. 
Mozart as A Dramatic Composer. By Dr. John Todhunter. 
Wuat Iretanp Reatty Wants. By Arnold White. 
Tue Crisis IN THE CaTHOLIC CuuURCH. By R. E. Dell. 
Tur Novets or Disraevit. By Lewis Melville. 
Tue NationaL Art-CoLLections Funp. By H. M. Paull. 
FOREIGNERS IN ENGLAND. By John Holt Schooling. 
‘THE TRANSFER OF THE LONDON WaTER Companies. By W. M.J. Williams. 
Tue Moruer or Navies. By T. Andrea Cook. 
A Mopern Uroria. ChapterII. By H. G. Wells. 
CoRRESPONDENCE: ‘‘Sienirics.” By Lady Welby. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
THE NOVEMBER NOW READY. 2s. 6d. net. 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


In Perit or Cuance, C. F. G. Masterman, 

THE Swiss Peasant. W. H. Dawson. 

PROTECTION: THE AMERICAN Warninac. F.C. Howe. 

Tre Oriain or Crrcumcision. J. G. Frazer. 

THE FUTURE AND THE LorpDs. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P. 

HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. F, Melian Stawell. 

Tue Work or Mr. Henry James. Sydney Waterlow. 

SocraLism IN Japan. Alfred Stead, 

THe Mytu or Macna Carta. Edward Jenks. 

FaitH anD KnowLepGe. G. Lowes Dickinson. 

INTERNATIONALISM AND THE HaGue. F. W. Hirst. 

Tue OTHER SIDE OF THE HepeeE. E. M. Forster. 

Science AND IpeaLism: Mr. BaLrour’s Appress. R. G. Hawtrey. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY, RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL. 
By Wit. T. Nicuoson, B.A., Vicar of Egham, Cloth, ls. 6d. Paper 
Edition, 1s. 
The Ozford Review.—* This remarkable little publication.” 
The Guardian.—‘ May stimulate thought and so far serve a useful purpose.” 
The Record.—“ Might be an amusing companion on a journey, though the 
reader, if of our way of thinking, could find much with which to disagree in 
the Vicar of Egham’s views.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London, 








In demy 8vo, paper cover, price ls. 6d. net. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 


ZURICH DURING THE REFORMATION. By Tu. Verrer. Dedicated 
to the XXIII. Anglican Church Conference of Northern and Central 
Europe, Zurich, June 1st and 2nd, 1904, 


In royal 16mo, bound in parchment, price 1s, 6d, 


ANGELS. By Aanyes Cecit Fisner, Author 


of ‘A Short and Simple Life of St. Paul,” “Simple Instructions on the 
Prayer-book,” &c. 


In medium 8vo, paper cover, price 1s. 
THOUGHTS ON SOME SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 


PAST AND PRESENT. By Louisa Twinrna. 


“These letters are pleasantly written, and display a keen faculty of 
observation.” —Oxford Chronicle. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


COLLEGE HISTORIES SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 5s. net. November 2. 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY. by J. T. Fowzz, 


M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon of Durham, and Vice-Principal of Bishop 
Hatfield's Hall. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


By E. 8. Sxucksureu, Litt.D., Librarian and late Fellow of the College, 
[Nearly ready, 





THE RUSSELL PRESS. 


STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 
Seven Volumes, 12s. 6d. net each. 


A Series of Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vividly illus: 
trating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, while 
others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Works of great rarity 
and value. Only 320 copies of each Volume have been printed for sale, and few 
complete Sets are left. 

In addition to the Text—in which all the peculiarities of spelling and pune- 
tuation in the original are reproduced—each Volume contains a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, an Introduction by the Editor, Explanatory Notes at the end, 
and a Note on the Binding by Crriz Davenport, F.S,A. 





PICTURESQUE SERIES. 
Volumes of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL, 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 
NEW VOLUME READY IN A FEW DAYS. 6s. net. 
PICTURESQUE MIDDLESEX. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress by R. H. Ernest Hitz, A.R.1.B.A. 


KENT (6s. net), SURREY (10s. net), SUSSEX (6s. net), HERTFORDSHIRE 
(6s. net), have already appeared, 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
1s. 6d. net, with Title-Page and Index to Vol. VI., 1904. 


THE HOME COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Quarterly dealing with the Topography of London and the 
Home Counties. 


Contents. 
Shelley at Bishopsgate—Quarterly Notes—Tannis, Herts—Radnor House 
Twickenham — Notes on London Trees — Holywell Priory, Shoreditch— 
Renaissance Stucco Work at Hertford—Essendon Parish Church—The Second 
Royal Exchange—Rambles in the Home Counties. No. XIII.—Ancient Street- 
Name Indicators. III.—Rochester Brasses—Some East Kent Parish History 
—Notes and Queries—Replies—Reviews, 


London : 





F. E. ROBINSON and CO.. 20 Great. Russell Street. 
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RUBENS. 


By MAX ROOSES, of the Plantin Museum, Antwerp. 
ted by over_350 Reproductions of Rubens’s Work, including 70 
Tnstra Full-page Illustrations in Heliogravure and Facsimile. 
In 2 vols. 4to, half-morocco, £5 5s. net. [Just out. 


those familiar with the literature of painting, the name of Mr. Max 
a the eminent Keeper of the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp, is 
ay knOWn For years the study of Rubens has been the field of his labours. 
well- 
he Illustrations are the most perfect obtainable by the newest processes, 
oi be book is one of the most sumptuous that has appeared. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF CLASSIC 
CHRISTIAN ART. 


By JEAN PAUL RICHTER and A. CAMERON TAYLOR. 
With 20 Coloured Plates and 146 other Illustrations. 
4to, £5 5s. net. [Immediately. 
sis to which the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore have been subjected 
— the outcome of the earlier states of Christian thought. The 
oloured Reproductions and other Illustrations are important accessories, as 
- originals are practically unknown, previous reproductions being inaccurate 
hecause of difficulties under which they were made. In this instance special 
facilities were accorded, so that the best results are obtained. 
See Prospectus at your Bookseller’s, 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Lord Ronatp Sutuer- 


taxp GowER. [Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, £3 3s, net. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Jura Cartwricur 


(Mrs. Ady). With 70 Illustrations, 2 Photogravures, £1 1s. net. 


ITALIAN MEDALS of the RENAISSANCE. 


By C., Von Fapriczy. Translated by Mrs. Gustavus W. HamiLtTon. 
With Notes by G. F. Hixt, of the British Museum. Small 4to, with 41 
Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 

Since the great works of Friedlinder, Heiss, and Armand, between 1831 and 
18%7, the literature dealing with this subject has been chiefly confined to special 
articles in periodicals, The present work marks a fresh stage, and has been 
nerally recognised as @ summary of recent research, and a valuable inde- 
pendent contribution to the study of medals regarded less from the old- 
fashioned strictly numismatie standpoint than from the more advantageous 
point of view which is arrived at by the wider study of Indian art. 


MEDIEVAL ART. By W. R. Leruasy. 66 Full- 


page Plates and many Original Drawings by the Author, 8s. 6d. net. 


ALBERT DURER. By T. 


50 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. By Mavp Crurtwet.. 


trations, 7s, 6d. net. 


FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA. 


Forty Years’ Observations of Native Customs and Superstitions. 
By the Rev. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, M.D. 
12 Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. [Just out. 


Almost continually, for forty years, the author has lived among the natives, 
and he has been unusually successful in winning their confidence. He has 
gathered information about their most secret practices, and the result of his 
observations here brought together constitutes an important addition to 
literature, 


BYTHE AUTHOR OF ‘THE KINDRED OF THE WILD.’ 
THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. [Illustrated by CHAS. LIVINGSTON 
BULL. Large cr. 8vo, 6s, net. 


“Few writers have combined knowledge and imagination so admirably. 
Will be welcomed with delight. Profusely and beautifully illustrated.” 


—Morning Post. 
PROVINCIAL TALES. _ 3, czrrevpe zovz. 
Frontispiece and Cover by MUIRHEAD BONE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Always strong, without ever being at all sensational. The book will not 
fail to impress.”’—Scotsman. 


ge 


Sturce Moore. 


50 Illus- 











Poems by T. STURGE MOORE. 


THE CENTAUR’S BOOTY. 

THE ROUT OF THE AMAZONS. 
THE GAZELLES, and Other Poems. 
PAN’S PROPHECY. 

TO LEDA, and Other Odes. 
THESEUS, MEDEA, And Lyrics. 


Crown 8vo, Is. net each. 
“The work of a poet—a poet with a strong and thoughtful mind, a rich 


as Frasmus calls him. 


mROM DUCKWORTH & CO’S LIST. 


THE DARK SHIP. 


By the Author of 
“A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE DARK SHIP. 


By VINCENT BROWN. (Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The success of the author's last book will create considerable interest in this 
new oue. 


JUST OUT. ORDER AT ONCE. 


THE DARK SHIP. 





THE REMINISCENCES 


OF AN 


IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of Samuel M. Hussey. 
Compiled by HOME GORDON. 


Demy 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 16s. net. 

ORDER NOW. | Ready shortly 

These vivacious memoirs of “the best abused man in the three kingdoms,” 

as Mr. Hussey has been called, are sure to be popular. For three generations 

the famous Kerry land agent has been a noted raconteur, and his book is full 

of good stories. But it also goes further, for it gives a vivid picture of 

Ireland in the nineteenth century, as seen from the landlord’s point of view— 

an uncommon one. The volume contains reminiscences of Froude, Lord 

Morris, Lord Kenmare, as well as of every Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secre- 
tary for the last fifty years. 


THE PURPLE LAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of 
“GREEN MANSIONS.” 6s. 





[This week. 





A REISSUE OF 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ WORKS. 
AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. Cr. 


8vo, 6s. [Immediately. 


BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. Introduction 


by E. V. LUCAS. Frontispiece and Cover Design, cr. 8vo, 6s. 


REVOLUTIONARY TYPES. 


By I. A. TAYLOR. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Under this title the author has given some striking portraits of a number 
of varied historical figures. When it is said that they include John Pym, 





George Washington, and Benedict Arnold, an idea can be formed of the 
divergent types the author deals with. 








RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


By E. S. P. HAYNES, late Scholar of Balliol College. 
Tall cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
A psychological study, in which is attempted a general survey of the 


varying phases of religious persecution. 





SIR THOMAS MORE. 


By HENRI BREMOND. Sm. cr. 8vo, 3s. [Just out. 


Sr Toomas More, a man of letters, a statesman, a family man, a man of 


constant faith and exemplary piety, may be “for us all a friend for all hours,” 


His life is the subject of this new volume in “The 





vocabulary, anda growing mastery over his thought and language.” 
—Times, September 30th. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Saints Series.” 
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HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL A GUINEA BOOK FOR FIVE SHILLINGs, 





SIX SHILLINGS 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
By HALL CAINE 


The publication of a novel by Hall Caine is an event 
of international importance, for no other writer has 
ever appealed to so large an audience as he does. Why 
is this the case? Because Hall Caine’s novels are full of 
fundamental truth, full of that great humanity which 
is the same in Birmingham and Ecuador. His works 
appeal alike to all nations, and it is no wonder that on 
November 4th THE PRODIGAL SON will be published in 
nine countries simultaneously, while six others will 
follow suit shortly after. 


Ready November 4th, 1904. 


England: The Prodigal Son 
LONDON: W. HeInemann 


America: The Prodigal Son 


NEW YORK: D. Aprieton & Co. 


France : Le Fils Prodigue 
PARIS: Hacuerte & Cie. 


Germany: Der Verlorene Sohn 
LEIPZIG: H, A. Lupwiag DEGENER 


Italy : ll Figliol Prodigo 


MILAN: Fratevwui TREVES 


Sweden: Den Forlorade Sonen 
STOCKHOLM: P. A, Norstept & SOnER 


Holland: De Verlooren Zoon 
LEIDEN: A. W. SisTHOFF 


Denmark: Den Forlorne Son 


COPENHAGEN: GyLDENDALSKE BOGHANDEL 


Finland: Tuhlaaja Poika 
BORGA: Werner SépERSTROM 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








READY ON MONDAY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“MARK RUTHERFORD.” 


JOHN 





BUNYAN. 





A NEW VOLUME of ‘ LITERARY LIVES,’ 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


With Photozravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By G. W. E. RusseLn 


[Second Edition. 


NEWMAN. By Witi4m Barry. 


[Second Edition. 


JUNIPER HALL 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


Mr. JOHN LANE announces that he has jus 
published a Popular Edition of this successry 
book. Although at less than a quarter Of the 
original price (it was published in February a 
21s, ), it is printed in the same type and has the 
same number of Illustrations, the only difference 
being that half-tone reproductions have been sus, 
stituted for two photogravures and five lithographs, 
and the size of the book slightly reduced, 


The Spectator on September 17th devoted a page to this § 
book, remarking :—“ One of the book’s chief merits—a great pi: 
is that it is alive. Miss Hill has herself keenly realised, and mak 
us realise, that bright little alien society whose voices, gay in g it 
of past and future terror and trouble, seem to her to sound re 
along the roads and country paths with which she is familiar. We 
ought to add that the book is got up and illustrated in a style 
worthy of its subject.” 7 


JUNIPER HALL. 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages 
during the French Revolution, including Alexander 
D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. 


By CONSTANCE HILL. 


With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and Repro. 
ductions from various Contemporary Portraits. Crop 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


N.B.—A Cheap Edition of the same author's 
volume, **Jane Austen: Her Homes and 
Her Friends,” is in preparation, 





IMPERIAL VIENNA. 


An Account of its History, Traditions, and Arts. By A. S. LEVETUS, 
With upwards of 150 Full-page Illustrations by Erwin Pucuiverr, 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Neat week, 


THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN. 

The Story of a Cruise from Switzerland to Teddington. By DONALD 
MAXWELL. With 110 Illustrations (16 Coloured) by the Author and 
CorrTinGton TayLor. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [ Ready, 


FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT. 


By ERNEST ELLIOT?. With Biographical Sketches and an Introduce 
tion by F.G. AFrLaLo. Small folio, 21s. net. 


EMILE ZOLA: Novelist and Reformer. 


An Account of his Life and Work. By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY, 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 


By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. A New Album of Drawings uniform with 
“The Weaker Sex,” &c. Oblong folio, in box, 20s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARTYR KING. 


Being a Detailed Record of the Last Two Years of CharlesI. By ALLAN 
FEA, Author of ‘‘ The Flight of the King,” ‘‘ King Monmouth,” “ After 
Worcester Fight,” &c. With upwards of 100 Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations, including Relics, royal 4to, £55s. net. Limited Edition 
of 400 copies, 325 of which are for sale in England and America. 
[Ready immediately. 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free on Application. 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS, 


By EDITH WHARTON. With numerous Full-page Illustrations by 
MaxFIELD Parris (12 in Colour), royal 8vo, 21s, net. 
[Ready immediately. 





6s. NEW NOVELS. 6s. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. By ex-Lieutenant 


Bitse. With a New Preface written by the Author during his recent 
visit to London. Portrait. 


CHARMS. By the Earn or IpDESLEIGH. 
HELEN ALLISTON. By the Author of “ Elizabeth's 


Children.” [Ready immediately. 


SIR BEVILL. By A. 0. Taynne. Illustrated. 
PERRONELLE. By Vatentina HAWTREY. 


LAND AND SEA PIECES. (Poems.) 

By A. E. J. LEGGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Times.—Mr. Legge is the happy possessor of both humour and wit...... 
The vital feature of his verse is the survival in it of the Elizabethan adventure 


spirit.’ 














HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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yESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated List Post-free on Application. 


 oyrean C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours. 
253, net. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition of 100 Copies, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, with the Plates on Japanese Vellum, Crown 
folio, £3 3s. net. 

« book is orthy memorial to one of the most outstanding 

snes Seah at ai l elbate Herald. 


Lift d 
WILLIAM BLAKE : a aay Se e an 


ork, 
By IRENE LANGRIDGE. With 48 Illustrations, small 4to, 


10s. 6d. net. 

‘3 handbook on the art of Blake is the result of long and close study of 
Ba pee works of the poet-painter. In it an attempt is made to eluci- 
po the hidden meanings of his works, and to appreciate his mysterious 
jmagination. Its illustrations are all reproduged from photographs specially 


taken for the book. 





his Life and Works. 


With 48 Collotype 
Small colombier 8vo, 








Post Svo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With Chapters on 
the Painting of Miniatures by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A. 
With 40 Plates, illustrating upwards of 70 Miniatures. 
“For both collectors and painters of miniatures Dr. G. C. Williamson’s book 
will prove of real practical utility.”—Yorkshire Post. 





BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Post 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Plates and 96 
other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
By H. ©. MARILLIER. 


*,* This is a Revised and Abridged Ed:tion of the author’s larger volume 
on Rossetti. It contains a magnificent series of illustrations, including a large 
number which are not to be found elsewhere. 





A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A., F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. 
MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
In 8 vols. post Svo, 5s. net each. 


*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the Diary, and the Notes 
and Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled 
“Pepysiana” only being omitted. [ Vols. I. and II. now ready. 

“Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, both in the com- 
pleteness of his matter and his annotations, and there is little doubt that 
this new classic edition of a classic will be a great success,”—Athenzum. 


Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of 
Napoleon I.” 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE’S “LIFE OF NAPOLEON,” 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON i. 


By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Largely compiled from new 
materials taken from the British official records. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, Fourth Edition, 10s. net. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


ST. ASAPH. by B. ©. IRONSIDE BAX, 
BOHN’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME.—Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. 
Edited by DUNCAN ©. TOVEY, M.A. Vol. IL. 


“This edition will long hold the field with students of Gray and the 
eighteenth century as the most accurate, the best informed, and the com- 
pletest of all editions of the letters.”—Speaker. 





GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 


London: 
YORK HOUSE, 





NOW READY. 
NEW WORK BY J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (J. B.) 


THE COMMON LIFE. 


By J. BRIERLEY (J. B.), 


Author of “Ourselves and the Universe,” ‘‘ Studies of the Soul,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 


“Fluent, but thoughtful, essays on many aspects of life, written froma 
Christian standpoint.””—Times. 

“*Essays on the varying phases of our common life in search of their 
verdicts, The author maintains that it is out of the facts cf the common life, 
out of what the history and consciousness of man really contain, that the 
religious thought structure of the future will rise.” —Outlook. 


THE COMMON LIFE. 
By J. BRIERLEY (J. B,), 


Author of ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” ‘‘ Studies of the Soul,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


***The Common Life,’ by J. Brierley, B.A. (‘ J. B.’), is another character- 
istic series of essayettes from a clever, incisive, and illuminating pen. The 
many who have read the author’s ‘Ourselves and the Universe,’ ‘ Problems of 
Living,’ and other admirable studies will welcome the new volume with very 
sanguine expectations. And these, it need hardly be said, are destined to be 
fully realised—if not exceeded.”—Leicester Post. 

‘*Mr. J. Brierley’s essays cannot but be helpful both to the old and young. 
Tn this collection, as in his previous essays, ‘J, B.’ also shows considerab 
breadth of reading.”—Nottingham Guardun, 






















OTHER WORKS BY J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (J. B.) 
PROBLEMS OF LIVING. Cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


“Tt is inspiring to come upon such a fresh and suggestive re-statement of 
the old faiths as we find in Rev. J. Brierley’s ‘ Problems of Living.’ ”—Echo. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OURSELVES AND THE UNIVERSE: Studies in Life 


and Religion. 
«J, B.’ is distinctly one of the brightest essayists on religious and moral 
themes.’’— Dundee Advertiser, 
“No man has rendered more conspicuous service to the higher life of the 
age. His influence on the modern pulpit it would be almost impossible to 
overestimate.” —Yorkshire Daily Observer. 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“To the theological reviewer, weary of ponderous tomes containing so many, 
many pages, and so very little original thought, this small volume is a pure 
delight....... This book reaches us in a second edition—it deserves to go toa 
twentieth,’’—Outlook, 


JAMES CLARKE & C©O., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 



















MR. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





MY LITERARY LIFE. 
By MADAME ADAM (Juliette Lamber). 
With Portraits, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The volume contains reminiscences of Wagner, Taine, Renan, Thiers, Lamar- 
tine, Sainte-Beuve, and many other famous people. 










THE STORY OF MY STRUGGLES. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY’S Memoirs, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
**A tale not equalled twice in a generation.”—Daily News. 










TALES FROM PLUTARCH. 
By F. JAMESON ROWBOTHAM. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Adaptations, for readers young and old, of some of the most interesting of 
the Lives. 


THE LIVES OF ROBERT 
AND MARY MOFFAT. 


By JOHN SMITH MOFFAT. 


New Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with the Lives of 
Richard Cobden, Girolamo Savonarola, and Niccolo Machiavelli. 



















IRISH MEMORIES. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN. 
With Plans, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NOTABLE NEW FICTION. 
THE CANON IN RESIDENCE. 


THE CANON IN RESIDENCE, 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


LIFE IN A CRACK REGIMENT. 
By BARON VON SCHLICHT. 


THE CHILDREN OF ENDURANCE. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


WITH SWORD AND PEN. By H. C. IRWIN. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, London, 
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From BLACKWOODS List| MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKs 


BLACKWOOD FOR NOVEMBER. 


: NE : 
Bicuarp Hartiey, Prospector. By Douglas Blackburn. W 6s NOVEL. 


Some Punsas Frontigz RECOLLECTIONS. By Colonel G. K. Scott Mon- 

were, CLE IN THE STRAITS OF HOPE, 
N Time oF War. By oyes. 4 By ELEANOR CROPPER, Author of “ The Delusi beanie 

“Mapam”: a Lapy OF THE Moortanp. By Mary J. H. Skrine. pe Ae 8vo, 6s. erga =. Lange 

Over SPANIELS. Ow ready, 

THE RawuHiwe. By Stewart Edward White. 

Tue House with THE TREE. By J. Storer Clouston. 


THe Vrouw Grosevaar’s Leapine Cases.—IV. PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA. 


Wits Hounp anp TERRIER IN THE FIELD. 
Ope To A HorsesHor round Lyine In THE Roap. By J. K. TION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1904, 
Mvusines Wirsovt Meruop.—Lonpon’s Heavy FatHer—Tue IDEAL OF : : ; 7 
Soctatism—THE Moprern Harovun-at-Rascuip—TuE Ruopes ScHOLARS With Rules and List of Members. Demy 8vo, in paper covers, 2s. nett 
at Oxrorp—TueE Inventor or THE Music-HALt. ee [Now ready, 
On THE OvTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN ASIA. 


Some REcoutections or IsaneLLa BisHop. By Agnes Grainger Stewart. A SMAIL AND HANDY GUIDE TO INDIA 
FREE-FOODERS AND THE EMPIRE. a . 


Tue War In THE Far East.—IV. By O. IMPERIAL CUIDE TO INDIA, KASHMIR, BURMA, 
BOOKS WORTH READING. AND CEYLON, "eh Me eietnett| Tesetions 


is. nett. 
THE NOVEL. (This work is quite distinct from Murvay’s Handbook for India.) 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. —___—_. saibiia.. 
** A masterly novel.” NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES, 
JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P, EARTHQUAKES 
“Brilliant characterisation.” 2 


JOH N CH i LCOTE M P. In the Light of the New Seismology. By CLARENCE EDWARD DUTTON, 
+ | _ s 


Major in the United States Army. Illustrated, 6s. nett. [Just out, 





teh? gn DP 


—_ 





ty yee a 


“A strange and singular romance.” 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH), 
“Mrs. Thurston’s admirable novel.’ 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE, 


“One of the best stories published during the last five years.” By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.0. Demy 8vo, ds. nett, 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. “There are paragraphs which are as remarkable for their spiritual trut 


- é hi 
for the beauty of the language in which they are clothed..,...said with an insight 
By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 6s. and skill of phrasing that recall Hooker.”—Times. 


a 





A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL GIFT-BOOK. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN ASIA NOW READY. 
By the Earl of RONALDSHAY, F.RB.G.8. THE MONTHLY R EVI E W. 


(Author of “ Sports and Politics under an Eastern Sky”). Demy 8vo, 21s. net. c # 
“He has stored his memory with the essential facts and knows how to use Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-Wi LLIAMS. 
them. The book is full of incident and interest.”—Times. 


“‘We put down the volume with regret, fora more interesting and instruc- No. 50. NOVEMBER. 
tive résumé of the kingdoms of the East we have rarely met with.”—Atheneum. 


“A delightful volume......full of charm. From a political point of view Lord | JAPANESE BARBARISM. X. 
Ronaldshay’s work is most valuable.”—Morning Post. SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. Sir Herpert Maxwett, 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Sipney Brookes. 
BOOK OF THE SNIPE SULTAN MURAD V. Kua. Saaven. 

A a ‘ : - THE SALVATION ARMY. Joun Manson. 
By“ SCOL@PAX.” With Illustrations, crown 8vo, Ss. net. TIBET: THE TREATY AND TRADE. Cuarurs E. D. Buacg, 

**The writer is not “= 4 om ae Lan gpomengeaned. he knows the bird | THE SECRET OF THE TEMPLARS. F. Leaae. 
ail'that sportsman to whom itis particularly adfressed."-—Sooteman. | N NE aa ie es 
all that sportsman to whom it is particularly addressed.”—Scotsman. Seale piggy ath ate ea — ogy vant ai 

** As complete a treatise on the subject as could be desired.”—Morning Post. THE REVIVAL OF GAE N IRELAND. T. O. Russett, 


“‘ We have nothing but praise for this little volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. INSTINCT IN THE MAKING. G. T. TeaspaLe-BucKe.u, 
“*A most valuable addition to the gun-room library.”—Dundee Advertiser. EVIL. Norman Pearson. 


SERIES YD . x ae —— | ON THE LINE. 
WITH HOUND & TERRIER IN THE FIELD 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By Atys F, Serrett. Edited by 
Frances SLAuUGHTER. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
* A book full of interest to sporting men.”—Country Life. 
“*A valuable addition to the library of English sport.”—Scotsman. 


“* A book that will be read with pleasure by every hunting man and woman.” S C re O O t . 
—County Gentleman. : 


THIS DAY ARE PUBLISHED. 
A MONTHLY RECORD of EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
. BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO READ THEM. 
, By HECTOR MACPHERSON. 3s. 6d. net. AND PROGRESS. 
“‘T have seen nothing quite so good, so wise, so sensible and so thorough.” 


—A Man or Kenn. Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
2. POEMS. By Atrrep Norns. 7s. 6d. net. 


This Collection contains the remarkable Poems which on their publi- No. 1l. Price 6d. nett. 
cation in Blackwood’s Magazine gained for Mr. Noyes recognition as a poet ‘ =o 
of outstanding genius and promise. It is a volume that will take high CONTENTS: 


place in English literature.” PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
3. THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TECHNOLOGY. 


By the Very Rev. JOHN GILLESPIE, LL.D., FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON EDUCATION. By Rt. Hon. R. B. Hatpayz, 
Ex-Moderator of the Church of Scotland. M.P., &c. 


3s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d, nett, 








NOW READY. 





: 
‘ 
j 


ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING. By Prof. Joun Avams, University of 
London. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW FICTION LIST. COMMON-ROOM PAPERS: On Character-Forming and the Unclubbable 
a Ww : ; Boy. By THEODORE WALROND. 
SALLY: a Study. By Huau Cuirrorp. 6s. OUR LEADERS.—XI. Alexander Bain, With Portrait. 
THE COMPANY OF DEATH. By Atsert Lovis| PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. By T. W. Berry. 


ie CARE PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN DAY SCHO — 
THE CAREER OF HAROLD ENSLEIGH. By Watrer| — Cvxsixeros. OLS FOR GIRLS. By Susax 


B, Harris. 68. HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. By J. C. 
JAN VAN DYCK. By J. Morean-pE-Groor. 6s. ses 








THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Professor Sarntspury’s Criticisin, Vol. IIL. 
A BOOK APART. THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF LOCAL HISTORY. ByG.R. 8. Taytor. 
‘Tt would be absurd to rank it with common novels.”—Athenzum. THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: An Unfit Survival. 
TH E G REAT PROCON SUL. A WINTER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. By J. A. Owey. 
By SYDNEY GRIER. DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL IN GERMANY. By Dr. O. W. Bryer. 


“« Sydney Grier has here followed the example of Scott in connecting a love | DAY TECHNICAL CLASSES: an Experiment. By W. Epwanps, M.A. 
story with the fortunes of a ee oe ee Warren Hastings, | HOW THE ACT WORKS. 

however. is a difficult personage to bring prominently forward in a work of ; co 
fiction; but the task has been performed with considerable skill. A living REVIEWS: Recent Development of Physical Science. 
picture of the manners and characters of a past age.”—Atheneum, MINOR NOTICES, &c. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


JUST’ PUBLISHED. 


OXFORD and its Story. 
By CECIL HEADLAM, M.A. 


With 24 Tinted Lithographs and other Drawings by, HERBERT RAILTON, 

. Unit » with the Dean of Ely’s ‘* Cambridge.” £1 1s. net. Alsoa Large- 

 E lition, limited to 100 copies, which includes extra Illustrations 

oo Original Drawing by Mr. RAILTON. For price please apply to 
Booksellers, Only a few copies of this Edition are left. 








ROME and its Story. 


By LINA DUFF GORDON and W. ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


fi er 150 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, by AUBREY WATER- 
yep together with many Reproductions of famous Statuary and Pictures, 
and numerous Line Ilusirations throughout the book, &1 1s. net. 


ALSO A LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


PARIS and its Story, 
By THOMAS OKEY, Author of “Venice.” 


With over 120 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, by O. F. M. WARD, together 
with many Reproductions of famous Pictures and Statuary, and numerous 
Line Illustrations throughout the book, £1 1s, net. 


The Standard says: “The artists, as well as the author, have caught with 
uncommon skill the poetry of association, and it is this union of literary and 
pictorial merit which, apart from its subject, gives the book its attractive 
= Manchester Guardian says: “‘ Every old church and tower, almost every 
street name, reminds Mr. Okey of some historic episode, and the visitor to 
Paris who has read this book will find his pleasure doubled. : 

The World says: “ The author is entitled to unreserved congratulation upon 
his more than satisfactory achievement ; and the value of the handsome 
volume in which his work is embodied is greatly increased by the very 
charming series of pictures with which it is illustrated......A volume which 
it would be difficult to praise too highly.” 

ALSO A LARGE-PAPEK EDITION. 


Prospectuses of these Books will be sent on Application. 

















—_——_——_— 


New Volume of “ MEDISEVAL TOWNS,” 


By ELLA NOYES. 
F E ix R A 4 A, Illustrated by DORA NOYES. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; roan, 5s. 6d. net. Prospectus of Series on application. 
London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 





OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. _ 
THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. ; Annual Subscription, 12s. net. 

Contents for October :—Robert CAMPBELL MOBERLEY. By W. H. Moberley.— 
Tur Be.iers OF EARLY MOHAMMEDANS RESPECTING A FuruRE EXISTENCE. 
By A. A. Bevan.—Tue INSPIRATION OF THE LituRGy. By I’. Granger.—TuE 
Book OF THE Drab. By G. St. Clair—Documents: An Unknown Fragment 
of the pseudo-Augustinian Questiones Veleris et Nowi Testamenti. By A, 
Souter.—NoTEs AND STUDIES.—REVIEWS.—CHRONICLE.—RECENT PERIODICALS 
RELATING 10 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


New Vol Co with the November Numbers. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d, ; Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 

JAPANESE DEVOTION AND COURAGE, By Oscar Kine Davis. 

KEATS’S POEM “TO AUTUMN.” Text and Facsimile from the Authors’ 
MS. Picture by MaxrieLp Parrisg, in Colour. Decoration by F. C. 
GoRDON. 

THE TRACKERS OF FRANCE. By Rocer Bouter pr Monvet. 

A EBADER OF THE TIBETANS. By J. Dentxer. Portraits of Aawan 

ORDJIIL 





And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s,; Annual Subscription, 12s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains:— 
QUEEN ZIXI OF IX; OR, THE STORY OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. Serial 
Story. By L. Frank Baum. 
A GOAL FROM THE FIELD. Story. By Leste W. Quirk, 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 
*,* Also Ready, Vol. XXXI., Part II., May to October, price 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
Of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions affecting Women. 
(Started in 1858 as Englishwoman’s Journal.) 

The Review endeavours to collect, quarter by quarter, all that is of most 


~~ for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts 
of the world. 


Published quarterly—15th Jan., April, July, and Oct. 
4s, per annum, post-free. 
Messrs, WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 





MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 
THE LIVES AND WORKS OF 
JAMES AND WILLIAM WARD. 


By JULIA FRANKAU, 
Author of “ Eighteenth Century Colour Prints,” &e. In 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Iilustrated with 30 Photogravures, Super-royal 8vo. Vol. II.—Port- 
folio containing 40 Engravings in Mezgotint and Stipple, printed in Mono- 
chrome and Colours, 18 by 24}. 

Edition limited to 350 copies. 30 Guineas net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
bet _ Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. Roney 
NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN AND OTHER VERSES. By 
GEORGE Cookson. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. : [ Tuesday. 





EW AND REVISED EDITION. 


N 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. Futter Marrianp, M.A, In 5 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. A—E, 2ls. net. 
[d'uesday. 


SECOND EDITION, with a New Chapter dealing with the ‘Allanton’ 
and ‘Knight Commander,’ 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR 
EAST. 
By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
By the late LAFCADIO HEARN. 
JAPAN: an Attempt at Interpretation. 
Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 

ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


THE BAB BALLADS. 


With which are included Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gmpert. With 
350 Illustrations by the Author. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By BISHOP RYLE. 
ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Sermons and Addresses by HERBERT Epwarp Ry Lz, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON HOLY SCRIPTURE AND CRITICISM. 


Addresses and Sermons by Hersert Epwarp Ry sz, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6 


___ SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 
FROM UNPUBLISHED COMMENTARIES. 


3y the late J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


8vo, 12s. 























VOL. V. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND 
JAMES I. (1558-1625). 
By W. H. FRERE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Previously published — Vols. I.-IV. and VI., 7s. 6d. each, 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. Moteswortn. With 
Illustrations by Rostz M. M, Pitman. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NEW BOY’S BOOK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TRAPPER JIM.” 


SPORTSMAN “JOE.” By Epwyn Sanpys. 


Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 








~ JLLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER. By 


the Hon. J. W. Fortzscur. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND 
_By Lewis CarroLL, With 42 Illustrations by Joun TENNIEL, [Neat week. 
SCIENTIFIC FACT & METAPHYSICAL 
REALITY. 


By Rosert Branpon ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 








THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun Nevititz Keynes, M.A., D.Se. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BILLIARDS MATHEMATICALLY 
TREATED. 


By G. W. Hemmine, K.C. Imperial 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 











MAGMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS PEARD. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RING FROM JAIPUR. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” “Contradictions,” ‘‘Near Neighbours,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE HON. MRS. ANSTRUTHER. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s 


A LADY IN WAITING. 


Being certain little scenes of Mirthful Tragedy and of Tragical Mirth that an 
Actor of Small Account in the Human Comedy had leisure to observe. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, 
Author of ‘‘The Influence of Mars,”’ &c. 





NOW READY.—With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE C. M. 
BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.LE., C.S.I., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, dope of “John Hookham Frere and his 
Friends,” ‘‘ Unstoried in History,” 


RETROSPECTS. First Series. By 


WILLIAM KNIGHT, Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. 
Andrews University. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

Standard.—* Dr. Knight is to be congratulated upon having ransacked his 
memory to such purpose, as well as upon the unfailing good taste and 
discrimination with which he has cited many intimate letters.” 

Country Life.—** Professor Knight has succeeded in presenting us with a 
brilliant and interesting series of sketches from life.” 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY. (na te'w 


BAXTER, AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—** Full of charm and character.” 
Academy.—“‘ Letters from Thackeray are always welcome. The letters con- 
tained in this present volume are as genial and pleasant as any yet published.” 


THE COMMANDER OF THE 
‘HIRONDELLE.’ a Rage i pe esd Myre 
Won the Empire,” ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” &. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


Athenzum.—‘ An admirable sea story....... It is good literature, too, and 
written with historical and technical knowledge.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


JULIA. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “‘ The Dear Irish aw “x 7 of Sisters,” ‘The Honourable 
olly,” &c. 


THE TRUANTS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of “The Four Feathers,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Vanity Fair.—‘ Mr. Mason’s story takes a good hold on the reader’s interest, 


and does not let go till the end.” 
Daily News.—** The strength of the book lies in detailed work, and especially 


the author’s vivid power of pie lay 


THE LAST HOPE. 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN. 
SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Truth.— Your interest in his character and his exploits, and in the tangle 
of breathless adventures and enterprises of which he is the inspiration and 
pn ney never flags for a moment from the start to the sad finish of this fine 
nove 
NOTE.—Mr. MERRIMAN’S FOURTEEN NOVELS are published uniform 

in style, a and price, and thus form a COLLECTED EDITION 
of his WORKS 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
7 TRUANTS. Chaps. 31-33. By|A FALSE START. By Jaye Bar- 





Mason. | Low. 
visits, = PARIS AFTER THE | HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. aI, 
REAT WAR. By Mrs. FRepDERIc Saint-Germain the Deathless. By 
meg AnpREw Lana. 
IN i ay THROES OF COMPOSITION. | AUTUMN IN CASSIAR. By Cuive 
By Micuart MacDonacu. PuHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
EPIC OF ie EXPRESS. By} | SOME HATORAL HISTORY. By 


ARTHUR F. WALLIS. | v. H. G. D, Latuam, 


HOUSEHOLD pupeets . ae oy ieee be THE WORLD. Book II. 
V. Australia, B.| Chaps. 5-8. By Acnges & EGERTON 
han CasTLE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








THE. MOST INTERESTING OF 
ALL COUNTRY PAPERS I§ 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN?’ 





Read this Week’s List of Contents:— 
OVER REGULATING COUNTRY LIFE. By 0. J, 


CORNISH. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By “L’Ayp 


INCONNUE.” 


HOW TO BORROW MONEY TO BUILD 4 
COUNTRY COTTAGE. The “£150 Cottage” Series 


By “ Home Count1E£s,” 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY. All the Bei 
Illustrated Country Books of the Week Fully Reviewed, 


SPORT IN THE COVERTS. 
SPORTING GUN POWDERS. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING IN YORKSHIRE. Illus. 
trated Photographically. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGRICULTURE IN WEST 
AFRICA. Illustrated with Photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES.—Autumnal Effects, 
THE KING AND CONNEMARA HOMESPUNS. 


THE WOMAN’S PAGE.—November Millinery : a Bright 
Outlook for a Dismal Month. 


PEARS TO PLANT NOW. _Iilustrated Gardening 
Article. 


IMPENDING CHANGES IN MOTOR RACING. By 


the Rev. ARUNDELL WHATTON. 

POTATO GOSSIP. 

HUNTING NOTES AND NEWS.—The Spread of the 
“ Cap ”—Wire in the Tedworth Hunt—Hunting the Clean Boot 


—Mastership of the Berks and Bucks—An Attack on the 
Belvoir—Leicestershire Gossip—Extracts from Exmoor. 


OVER THE GRASS. By “Spraceon.” 


HUNTING NOTES FROM IRELAND.—What will be 
the Effect of the New Land Purchase Act on Hunting? By 
“ MAINTOP.” 


HUNTING IN YORKSHIRE. 

THE OPENING OF THE SEASON. 

NEXT WEEK’S HUNTING APPOINTMENTS. 
TURF AND STUD GOSSIP. By “Ctarion.” 


Besides numerous other Illustrated Articles. 


RESULT OF OUR GREAT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


Ask for your Copy of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


TO-DAY. 


Price Gd., «ai all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S STAND 
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ARD BOOKS. 





By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


NTURY. 
; EIGHTEENTH CENT 
Y F 8 vols. 8vo. Vols, I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. Ill. 


Pi a ey 36s,; Vols. V. and VI, 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and 
al ” - 


d YIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 
BINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, IRELAND. 
ca yols. crown 8VO, 5s. net each. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


wT: x ll. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
— shew Noiwoduction (1908). 2 vols. 8v0, 25s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


E RISE AND IN- 
Team Ago IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
“i 4 CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


Crown 8y0, 5s. net. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


; ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
. POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
. 2 WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 1 vol. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8Vvo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


t AND POEMS 
| POPULAR EDITION. Crown §vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


. “ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each ; or £2 2s. the Set. 
’ “EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
y CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 


*,% A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on application. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. . 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
) POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


| §& THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF; OCEANA ; or, England and 


ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 
‘ . crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF| qgasar: a Sketch. Crown 


CATHERINE OF ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cance THOMAS CARLYLE: a 
=] 1 History of his Life. 1795-1835, 
THE SPANISH STORY 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s.; 1834-1881, 
OF THE ARMADA, and other 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


Essays, Historical and Descriptive. SELECTIONS FR OM 





Crown 8v0, 38. 6d. THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
+ 1 ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
THE COUNCIL of TRENT Pp. 8. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. Revised, with a New Intro- 
duction and Summary. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. er. 8vo. 


PERIOD I.—MEDIZXVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD III -CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
PERIOD V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s. 6d. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, 
net each. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. nt. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES & ADDRESSES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. SIXTH EDITION, with numerous Additions (1902). With 
6 Pilates and 20 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
NEW EDITION (1901), Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


EUROPE. THIRD EDITION. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., D.Litt, 
Regius Professor of History in the University of Cambridge, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
ATLAS to the above. With 65 Maps in Colour, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 





By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D. 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE 


ROLLS SERIES. Collected and Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 8yvo, 
128. 6d. ret. 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 


8vo, 13s. 6d, net. Part II. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 


VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 








*,* Messrs. LONGMANS § CO.!S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE 
sent post-free on application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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‘4 WONDERFUL BOOK,” 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SECOND EDITION 


IS NOW READY. 


THE THIRD EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


From the “STANDARD.” 

«Por ‘The Garden of Allah’ Mr. Robert Hichens, as the title 
leads us to expect, has travelled—far away from London and all 
the scenes of fashionable and frail Continental life in which he 
has hitherto delighted—into farthest Algeria and the African 
desert. They have inspired him to write a novel containing a 
tragedy and a renunciation so supreme, and told. with such 
strange intensity of passion, that, fresh from the thrall of the 
narrative, it would be easy to rush into expressions of exaggerated 
admiration. In literary expression, in beauty of description, and 
in its strong grip on life, the book is far beyond anything that 
Mr. Hichens has yet achieved. In it we get down to the primal 
passions of man, painted at times with an almost brutal 
frankness—the African sun does not make for reticence— 
yet never quite out of relation with the finer issues. From 
the first chapter, which shows us the unhappy French recruits 
boarding'the steamer at Marseilles, through all the vivid pages 
that paint the desert and the bazaar, the dancing girls and 
guides, the Arab camp and the negro village, the reader comes 
on a succession of pictures, gaudily coloured indeed, and full of 
startling contrasts, yet rendered with a fineness of touch rarely 
united with realism. But it is when he writes of the Desert that 
Mr. Hichens reaches his highest point of excellence ; he has repro- 
duced its mystery, its intoxicating sense of freedom, its weird, 
irresistible attraction,1n a manner that simply hypnotises the 
reader and holds him spell-bound. Running through the book is 
a strong religious motive, on which, indeed, the whole plot is 
built up. Faith is a necessity; to sin against faith is the un- 
pardonable offence, and to Mr. Hichens it matters little whether 
the faith be Christian or Mohammedan, so long as it be real and 
binding. Itis no common tragedy of love or intrigue, no man 
or woman, that separates these two, whose devotion to each 
other never wanes; it is one that, so far as we know, is unique in 
fiction—a soul’s tragedy with which no mortal love or strength 
can grapple, and that only offers peace at the price of parting and 
renunciation. The book is too long, and some passages are too 
realistic ; but when all possible fault has been found, Mr. Hichens 
has written, not merely a fine book, but a book that deserves to 


live.” 
From the “DAILY MAIL.” 


“ We have waited for this book a long time. We have felt, all 

of us who have followed Mr. Hichens’s wanderings in search of 
himself, that he must some day find himself. We felt that then 
he would give us something for which every lover of literature 
might thank him from their hearts. Now he has justified that 
hope in full measure, pressed down and running over. He has 
given us a really fine book. ‘The Garden of Allah’ lifts us 
right out of the ruck of little tales about little people which 
pass muster for the best fiction in these lean times. It treats of 
a noble subject in the way a noble subject should be treated— 
with enthusiasm, yet with due restraint ; vividly but sanely, not 
without passion, yet not without dignity. A novel in which 
there are great qualities, as I believe, which belong to literature 
of the highest class.” 


From the “STAR.” 


“ Not for years have I read a novel so splendid in its artistic 
symmetry, in its spiritual pathos, and in its psychological insight. 
It reminds me of ‘The Scarlet Letter,” but it is in no sense 
imitative. The story is a study in conscience so poignant that I 
at least read it in a kind of agony, torn by the anguish which 
lacerates the soul of Domini—surely one of the greatest pieces 
of womanhood in recent fiction. The story is too delicate to 
summarise. It is set on the verge of the Sahara, in Algeria, 
amid the mysticism of the East, and the atmosphere is used with 
rare skill to prepare the way for the enfolding of the tragedy. 
It touches the deep springs of humanity. Itis exquisitely written, 
and its outline is shaped and moulded into curves of beauty.” 


From the “GLASGOW HERALD.” 

“In the originality of its conception, the patient care and 
thoroughness of its development, the picturesque vigour of its 
incidental descriptions of scenery and native life, and the purpose 
and reach of its spiritual motive, the book has unquestionable 
distinction.” 

From the “SUNDAY SPECIAL.” 

“A truly remarkable and affecting tragedy of sex, exalted in 
tone, tense with dramatic excitement, warm with the warmth of 
human passion. The human interest of the book increases more 
and more in intensity till the hand of Nemesis falls and a great 
love ends in a great renunciation.” 


METHUEN and CO,, 








From the “DAILY TELEGRAPH,” 


“The singular beauty of Mr. Hichens’s book can ha dl 
grasped in a single reading. That it will be read quick] tang 
lessly, is in the first place inevitable. Despite its lengthen 
its diffusiveness of description—of which the author would eae 
to be conscious, but in which he perseveres, strong in his Ps 
mination to produce exactly the impression he desires—thep _ 
tenseness, a vitality about the story which hold us spellbo “e 
But when we have read the last page, when we have shea te 
last tear over the tragedy, so simple in its outlines, so larce i its 
treatment that it ceases to be individual and becomes niveen : 
then we shall go back again to the details, the settine of the 
drama, which for very long will hold us in its thrall The 
Garden of Allah,’ radiant with golden and exquisite sunshine : 
sunshine lighting up a joy more wonderful than all else beside 
throwing its aureole even over the bitterest anguish, and bringine 
hope in its train, will irradiate the gloom of wintry weather even 
the gloom of wintry hearts, with something of its splendoss, 
It is a book for which we may well be thankful, not only 
for its literary ability, its strong poetic feeling, its sense of 
colour, its vivid, intense life, but for its nobility of Purpose 
its largeness of aim. It is a strange story, the warring of the 
flesh with the spirit, the warring of human nature with God, To 
some, it may be, it will prove a trifle unsympathetic, because the 
central episode of the story rests on the dictates of the Roman 
Church. But the interest of the book is in no sense narrow the 
faith it portrays is not one of limited creed, it deals with the 
worship which the heart lifts up and the heavens reject not. It 
is wide and all-embracing ; the Mussulman in his way can sharo 
it consciously, since its desire is an acquiescence in the will of 
God, ‘not my will, but Thine.’ In the presentment of his thesis 
if such it may be called, Mr. Hichens has shown an extraordinary 
insight into the soul of a man and a woman. It is the man who 
is struggling, the man who, brought up under most unusual 
conditions, suddenly finds himself face to face with the world 
face to face with woman, face to face with a passion of which he 
has never evendreamed. ‘I'he woman loves him, she can give him 
everything, but she cannot give him peace. Why? ‘I believe 
God, I love God, and I have insulted God. I have tried to forgot 
God, to deny Him, to put human love higher than love for 
Him.’ It is thus he cries in his anguish when the love of 
the woman has made her understand, made her long to com- 
fort. But the struggle has been terrible, and even as we 
watch the happiness of the two lovers, the iron enters into 
our soul through consciousness of the man’s agony. ‘The woman, 
Domini Enfilden, is drawn with even more power, and even more 
love. For that the author loves these characters he has created, 
that he has wrestled with them in their anguish, is strikingly 
apparent. It gives an extraordinary reality to his delineation. 
We are shown truthfully, sympathetically, and with strange 
illumination, the birth of the soul. At the first breath of the 
desert air, the first gleam of its shining sand, something in 
the woman comes to life, to love, to suffer, never to die. ‘The 
Garden of Allah’ is an Arab name for the desert, and in a sense 
the book is its epic, save that it deals with its influence on those 
of another race instead of on its own people. Yet, even with the 
Arabs we are conscious of its mysterious power, lightly as it is 
touched on. ‘It is the garden of oblivion. In the desert one 
forgets everything ; even the little heart one loves and the desire of 
one’s own soul,’ says the Arab poet. And again, ‘It is the great 
hiding-place.’ Softly, silently, does the author withdzaw one veil 
after another from the face of the desert, from the face of Fate. 
There is a simplicity that is almost Greek in his treatment of his 
theme; an Oriental fatalism pervades the atmosphere. Each 
episode of portent is, as it were, heralded. He does not disdain 
the simplest expedients to bring about his catastrophe. And while 
we gaze upon the intensity of the human struggle in the fore- 
ground, never are we allowed to forget for an instant that 
wonderful background of the Sahara, which as in a mirage seems 
to adapt itself marvellously to the thoughts and feelings of the 
woman it influences and dominates so strangely. And when we 
have possessed ourselves of the souls of Domini Enfilden and 
Boris Androvsky we shall still go back to ‘Tho Garden of Allah, 
to search its depths for the key to its mystery, to drink in the 
wonder of its air, to dazzle our sight with the radiance of its sun- 
shine, its ever-changing lights. No English author has ever given 
himself so completely to the desert as Mr. Hichens, has laboured 
so patiently and so lovingly to vive expression to its curious 
fascination, its ever-changing beauty. He has succeeded to an 
extent which overtops ordinary praise; he has written a book 
which is in every sense remarkable.” 


36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. 


yp. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S COMEDIES, ous: 

"OR AGEDIES. Published according e true Origina’ 

TORIES, AND Thich is added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed 
Copies. vig. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal ; The History 
in Folio: vit. 6 vomuel. Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
of T a. Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. The Fourth 
Widow. LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, and R. 
— at the Anchor in the New Exchange, the Cranein St. Pauls Church- 
ord, and in Russel Street, Covent Garden, Ps Be 

Reproduced jn facsimile from the edition of 1685. The price is £4 4s, net. 

THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON; or, London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in Colour by Puein and Row Lanpson. 
In 3 vols. small 4to. Pa et ai 
a i finest and most popular of old colou ooks, and is an 

, Li a tle lh ho of London a century ago. The plates are unusually 

invalnt being the result of a collaboration between a distinguished archi- 

fare ee less distinguished artist. It is reproduced on a reduced scale 

tect and * ginal edition published by B, Ackermann, 

the price of this book is £3 3s. net. 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Dinion. With 19 Plates in 
in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
Colour, 20 in Collotype, ("The Connoisseur’ Labrary. 
i elain both in the Far East and in the West. It has been 
Lay a ee ethor to dwell upon the commanding position that China 
es yo sied in that history, and to illustrate as far as possible the steps by 
oe othe Porcelain of China found its way to the adjacent lands of Corea and 
poe as well as to the nearer East, and finally to Europe. The importance of 
py wt understanding of the technical side of the subject has been con- 


stantly borne in mind, 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. By Henry Leacu. 
Tith 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

eves personal and political biography, being the first attempt to present 
to readers a record of the Duke's career. It contains a full account of the 
Duke's early training, his entry into Parliament, his political progress, his 
q cession to the Liberal leadership in the Commons, the election campaign of 
1830 his refusals of the Premiership, his part in the Home Rule split, his 
succession to the dukedom, his various Cabinet appointments, and the course 
he has taken in the fiscal controversy, together with chapters on his personal 
characteristics, social, business, and sporting interests, and his relations with 
hiscontemporaries : the whole illustrated with much original anecdotal matter. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fiuson Youne. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ; , 

“ An admirably charming and lucid book, which promises to take its place 
as the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no 
one before him has quite succeeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on 
the choice, use, and care of the motor-car with a romantic treatment of the 
charm of motoring which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted. ‘The last chapter of Mr. Young’s book is a most delightful and 
poetic piece of writing—poetic in _the sense, not that it is anything but 
admirably balanced prose, but that it enters into the true poet’s insight into 
the heart of the fascination of the motor-car and the open road. Nothing so 
good has yet been written on the subject......This fascinating and eminently 
practical book.”—Spectator : : 

“4 better book of the sort we do not expect to see. It is modestly written, 
et as full of valuable and practical information as any text-book; technically 
sound, with the knowledge that only experience can supply, yet as picturesque, 
as romantic, as literary, and as genuinely interesting as any novel.” —Athenzum 

“This very practical book abounds with humour and wisdom, and it is. 
written in vigorous and expressive English. All these virtures are rare, even 
singly. In combination they are the more welcome. It is a book in which 
technical knowledge and literary skill go hand in hand.” —Times. 


MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan 
TowNLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“From end to end it is bright and instructive. It gives an easy bird’s-eye 
view of the condition of China and of Chinese society, of its creeds and of its 
institutions, which may well be recommended to those who want to acquire 
the rudiments of such knowledge without the trouble of studying for them- 
selves more voluminous and exhaustive works.”—Times, 


SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 


THE EPISTLE OF S. JAMES. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by R. J. KNowuiine, M.A., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at King’s College, London. Demy 8vo, és. 

[ Westminster Commentaries. 


THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 


Currorp, Author of * Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children 
which stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, 
and insight into the mind of a child. It is wholesome and tuned to that chord 
of tender sentiment on which Mrs, Clifford’s touch is always true and = 

—Times. 
GOETHE. By H. G. Arxrys. With 12 Illustrations, 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. By J. 0. Hannay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Inattempting an appreciation of the religious life of the Egyptian hermits 
the author makes use of the hitherto almost unknown collections of anecdotes 
which exist in Greek and Latin. 


’ 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. By Wii 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. O. Briastocke. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Lhe Arden Shakespeare. 
A LITTLE GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. With 
20 Plates in Photogravure, pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Galleries. 
This gallery consists of 20 Portraits, with short biographies, two or three 
pages in length, by H. C. Mixcuin. The Poets are Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, 
Suns, Wondeworth, Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 
rowning, 


COROT. By Axice PonLArD and Eruen Brrnstina.. 
With many Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Cores. With 


a Frontispiece and Plan, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LAW IN BUSINESS. By H. A. Wison. Crown 


8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [Books on Business. 








METHUEN’S 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: a Simple Love Story. By Marre 


CoRELLI. Crown:8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IS READY. 


THE 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Rosert Hicnens, 


Author of “The Woman with the Fan,” “Felix,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE. By Justin 
HunNTLY M‘Carrtuy, Author of ‘‘If I were King.” Crown 8vo, 68, 
“A delightful story.”—Outlook. ‘A brisk and beautiful romance.” —World. 
** A good book, witty and humorous.”—Daily Chronicle, 
‘A powerful and convincing story.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“‘A stirring and bright tale.”—Manchester Courier. 
‘“*WILL THE BOOK BE UNDERSTOOD?” 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. By Hrarre 


BeELLoc. With 34 Illustrations by G. K. Coesterton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The most sustained piece of irony in the language.”—Mornina Leader, 
** Page after page amuses with genuine wit.”— Westminster Gazette. 

““A most entertaining book.”’—Tatler. 
** Those who appreciate the olive will read it again and again.”—Times. 
‘* Each page contains on an average seven cruelly distinct hits.”—Speaker 


A DUEL. By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Mrs. B.M. Croker. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“A charming picture of Norway.”—Daily Mirror. 

‘Life in the mountains is depicted with vivid charm.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
**A curiously truthful and realistic picture.”—Illustrated London News. 

“ Cheerful and clever dialogue.”—Literary World. 

**Charm and freshness.”—Sketch. ‘Grace and humour.”—World. 

“The — is admirably told.”—Outlook. “A bright and cheery record.” 
“Thoroughly entertaining.” —Observer. —Times, 
“A delightfully readable novel.’”’—Bystander. 


ND EDITION. 


SECO 
THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 


PLEASE. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Reaches a high level of artistic success.”—Spectator. 
“The style is graphic, forceful, and original.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
‘Its force almost amounts to genius.”—Daily Mail. ‘‘ A powerful book.” 
“A strong and often a brilliant book.”"—Scotsman. —Daily Express. 
“The style is remarkably pungent and racy.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
THE MOTOR IN FICTION, 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance of a Motor. By 
C. N. and A. M. Wituramson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A companion to that very popular book, ‘* The Lightning Conductor.” 
“A charming love story of absorbing interest.”—Punch. 
“*Running smoothly as a Mercédés.”—Illustrated London News, 
“A delightful tale of a motor.” —Birmingham Post. 
“Sparkles with wit and delights with humour.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
** Bright, racy, and observant.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Light-hearted and full of drollery and refinement.”’— World. 


= 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. By E. M. Atpanzsr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Full of shrewd observation and vivid description.” —Sketch. 

** A clever story cleverly told.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘Decidedly readable and quite sufficiently convincing.”—Spectator. 

“A good novel, fresh and well written.”—Daily Graphic. 

“A more than readable book.’’—Morning Leader. 

“The literary style is excellent.”— World. 

** The characters are human and they are alive.’’—Onlooker. 

‘** An exceedingly clever story.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. By Dorornza Gerrarp. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A very remarkable story with a strange fascination.”—Scotsman, 
“The idea is skilfully worked out.”’—Times. 


THE SILVER POPPY. By Arruur Stringer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GHOST STORIES. By S. Banrrne-Gounp, Author of 
‘* Mehalah,” *‘ Old Country Life,” &. With 8 Illustrations by D. Murrar 
SmirH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN DEWISLAND. By 8. Barine-Gounp. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A story of the times of the Rebecca riots in South Wales. 

“ Animation and picturesqueness.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The character drawing is exceptionally good.”—T'imes, 

“* Always readable and interesting.”— World. 

* Vivid scenes and strong dialogues.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** Distinguished by picturesque and imaginative writing.” —Daily News. 


THE LADY ELECTRA. By Rosert Barr. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. By M. E. Mann. A 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RED DERELICT. By Bertram Mirrorp. Cr. 8vo, 6s- 
THE CLOSED BOOK. By W. Le Quevx. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


SECOND EDITION. 
GENEVRA. By Cuartes Marriort, Author of “The 


Column.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Full of fine character study.” —Vanily Fair. 
**A strong and admirable novel.”— Daily Chronicle, 
“Steeped in romantic atmosphere.”—Birmingham Post. 
“A work of beauty and distinction.”’—Times. 
“Mr. Marriott is a writer of genuine individuality.”—Spectator. 


NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“Sound, thoughtful, well considered ; Mr. Norris is the best of companions.”* 
“Subtle motives and manner, delicate art.”—Daily Chronicle, —Spectator, 
“A really engrossing story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Norris has never done better.” —Truth. 

*Tnimitable artist’s skill.”—Academy. 


THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. By Avstine Serceanrt, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A charming tale.” —Outlook. 
SECOND EDITION. 

ORRAIN. By S. K. Leverr-Yuats. 
«A dramatic tale.”—Times. 

“‘The incidents are narrated with unusual skill.””-—Atheneum, 
“Finely drawn in sweeping lines of chivalry.”—Scotsman. 

“A fine bracing story, fresh and vigorous.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. LIMITE», 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CREAT ENGLISHMEN 


THE SIXTEEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY 


SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 


Author of 
“A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. 


Illustrated with Portraits, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contents. 


PREFACE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
EDMUND SPENSER. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CAREER. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES 
ON SHAKESPEARE. 
INDEX. 

The contents of this volume are based 
on a series of eight lectures delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., in 
the spring of 1903. With a view to 
presenting more coherently and more 
exhaustively the leading achievements 
of the Renaissance in England than 
was possible in oral treatment, the lec- 
tures have been largely remodelled and a 
considerable amountof fresh research has 
been embodied, more particularly in the 
studies of Sir Philip Sidney and Edmund 
Spenser. A new introduction, forming 
a sketch of the intellectual spirit peculiar 
to the sixteenth century, has been written 
for the volume. Short bibliographies 
have been prefixed to each chapter. A 
detailed table of contents maps out the 
plan of the book, the area of which is 
also illustrated by a detailed chrono- 
logical table. The six great Englishmen 
whose lives are unfolded in lucid narra- 
tive and exposition are representative in 
the highest degree of the ripest culture 
in sixteenth-century England, and the 
juxtaposition of these two highly illu- 
minating studies of Bacon and Shake- 
speare may aid, it is hoped, in dispelling 
that hallucination in regard to the work 
of these two men by which some minds 
are still beset. The writer’s aim has 
been to interest the cultivated reader of 
general intelligence rather than the 


expert. 





POSCSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSOSOSSSSSOOSOCOOOOOOOSD 


PRADO CALLERY 


AND ITS 


MASTERPIEGES. 


By CHARLES RICKETTS. 


With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, 
Imperial 4to, 5 Guineas net. Edition 
limited to 350 copies for sale. 


Also 50 Copies on Japan Vellum, 15 Guineas 
net. 


Mr. M. H. Srrermann says in the ACADEMY :— 
“Superbly illustrated and nobly printed. Mr. 
Ricketts has a rare combination of gifts for this 
or any other artistic task. An admirable draughts- 
man, a wood engraver who has steeped himself in 
the spirit of the early Italians, a printer who has 
made his ‘Vale Press’ famed and honoured 
throughout the world, a painter of great dignity 
of conception in design, with a fine eye for rich 
yet subtle and restrained colouring; he is a man 
of originality and intellectuality, and of that wide 
catholicity of taste which can appreciate the good 
in everything, and can praise Velasquez and 
Holbein without sneering at Rubens, and worship 
Titian while hailing the genius of Goya. As we 
read we are struck by the fearlessness of the writer 
as well as by the acumen of his insight, and we 
recognise in this splendid volume a really valuable 
addition to the literature of art.” 


Mr. C. Lewis Hriyp says in the DAILY 
CHRONICLE :—* This noble volume, with its fifty- 
four photogravure plates, just as good as reproduc- 
tions can be....... One of those rare modern volumes 
that stimulate interest in the subject-matter.” 


The ATHENZUM says:—‘One of the most 
remarkable and critical studies which have been 
produced in England of late.......The reader...... will 
feel nothing but admiration for the independence 
of judgment, the readiness of perception, and the 
breadth of view which the author displays.” 





NEW NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


A Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 
Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


No. XI. Imp. 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. net. 


CONTENTS. 
THE WILD WILMOTS. H. B. 
PEDIGREE OF THE FAMILY OF 


WILMOT, EARLS OF ROCHESTER. 

AN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. A. R. 
Malden. 

THE PEDIGREE OF FREKE. 

OLDEST FAMILIES : 

XIII. THE BASSETS. O. B. 

A POSSIBLE SAMBOURNE ANCESTRY. 
V.S. Samborn. 

GEORGE DIGBY, EARL OF BRISTOL. 
H. R. Digby. 

SHIELDS FROM CLIFTON 
Thomas Shepard. 

THE DELAFIELDS AND THE EMPIRE. 
Oswald Barron. 

DELAFIELD PEDIGREE. 


REYNES. 


COMYN AND VALOIGNES. J. Horace 
Round. 

LETTERS OF THE FANES' AND 
INCLEDONS 


A GREAT MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 

A ROYAL PEDIGREE. 

GENEALOGIST’S CALENDAR OF 
CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS. 

WHAT IS BELIEVED. 

{THOMAS WILLS'S BOOK OF CRESTS. 

CASES FROM THE EARLY CHANCERY 
PROCEEDINGS. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
THE OLD ROAD. By H. Betoc. Wig 


numerous Photogravures and oth 
tions by WittuMmM H a 4 
31s. 6d. net. =e ES 


The Pilgrims’ Road, or, more i 
prehistoric trackway from Winchester 7, hed 
bury, perhaps the oldest monument of dvilen 
in England, is here traced in detail b me 
Belloc, author of “The Path to Rome,” oa E 


The antiquity of the road is 
the reason why of its existence, its tomntzate, and 
particular line of country that it follows’ is - 
dated in a very striking and original fashio - 
the first section the author expounds the ny 
sophy of island roads with characteristic “a 
and a minimum of dryasdust archaeolo “4 
second half of the book contains a mmute =, be 
the route from the North Gate, Winchester Pay AG 
— a“ of lg a narrated with no lack of 

is usual picaresque humour b i 
great pedestrian exploit. 7 ee Sra 





INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goonricg 


FReEeER, Author of “ Outer Isles,” 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, - Tilustrated, 


ENGLISH METAL-WORK. 93 Drawing 
yy WILLIAM TworEnny. 
Bryyon. Imp. 8r0, aa by Lavrencg 


THE MODERN PILG 
THEOLOGY TO RELIGIONS pe ROM 
BREMNER. Crown 8vo, 6s, ‘A 


MY SERVICE IN THE INDIAN ARMy. 


By General Sir J. Luruer Vavue 
8vo, 16s. net. a 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuantes 


Wuistey, Author of ‘A Book of S ” 
&e. 7s. 6d. net. — 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA 
CROSS. By Puitie A. WILKINS. Illustrated 
with Portraits of about 400 of the recipients 
imperial 8vo, 21s. net. : 


LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. _ Eaited 


and Arranged by W. H. Hurton. B.D. Illus. 
trated, demy 8vo, 17s. 6d. net. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S. Armrrace. 


Smitu. With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo 
18s. net. : 


QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography. By Ernen, 
M. Hoee. With an Introduction by the Dugg 
oF ARGYLL. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his 


Life as shown in his Writings. By E. I. Caz 
LYLE. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net, 


AGRICULTURAL AND _ PASTORAL 
PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA, By 
CoLONEL OWEN Tuomas. Demy 8v0, 6s, 


THE CABINET AND WAR. _ By Major 
Evans-Gorpon, M.P., Author of “ The Alien 
Question.”’ Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


DUKES AND POETS IN_ FERRARA. 


By Epmunp G. Garpner. With numerous 
Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND 
CAPTIVES, 1800-1815. By Joun GoLpworts 
Aucer, Author of ‘The New Paris Sketch 
Book,” &. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By 
Wixi Oster, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford, 2s, 6d. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


VERANILDA. By GEoRGE GISSING, 
Author of “The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft.” 


THE BANDOLERO. 


Author of “ Marta,” &c. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. By 
ARTHUR Moorr, Author of “The Knight 
Punctilious,” &c. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srncrarr, 
Author of ‘Two Sides of a Question,” “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Nevill Tyson,” &c. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By ANNE 
Dovetas Sepewicx, Author of ‘*The Dull Miss 
Archinard,” ‘‘The Rescue,” * The Confounding 
of Camelia,” &. 


By PavuL Gwynne, 
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WADAME DU BARRY. 


A Biography © 


_ 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SOOSSHSSHSSHSSSHHSHHSHHOHSHSOSSSOSOOSOOOSD 


ted Series of Volumes—for the Collector of Choice and Limited Editions, and for the Reader of Historical Biography. 
m and gold, with 16 Fine Photogravures in each Volume, demy 4to, 25s. each net. Edition limited to 500 Copies, 


By H. Noel Williams. 


f the celebrated mattresse en titre of Louis XV., containing much interesting and hitherto unpublished material. 
thoroughly investigated the authorities and assimilated the materials for his work. He has given a faithful picture of the degraded 


“The eather be last days of Louis XV., and he writes well and winningly even on the most sordid themes. The book is a handsome quarto, and the 


in 
Couto sare beautiful.”—Scotsman. 


French researches are unequalled for their scientific completeness....... He has made good use of a great deal of valuable material, and his 


“Mr. beers nen for his work attracts and holds the reader’s attention.”—Spectator. 


own enthusiastic 12 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 


By H. Noel Williams. 


Only a few Copies of this Volume remain, and “Madame Récamier” is now out of print. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


By H. Noel Williams. 


Only a few Copies of this Volume remain, and “ Madame Récamier” is now out of print. 





The MOST ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Introduces such characters as Lucrezia and Clarice dei Medici, Lucrezia Borgia, Vittoria Colonna, Beatrice and Isabella d’Este, and 


many others. 


“Profound knowledge is here united _to considerable literary gifts......These great ladies of past ages seem very real, Handsomely bound, and contains 
interesting and beautiful illustrations by Leonardo da Vinci, Kaphael, Titian, and Sandro Botticelli.”—Scotsman. 


IMPERATOR ET REX: WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY. 


By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Most interesting and very attractive volume. This highly graphic portraiture bears the mark of very careful compilation.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE CYCLE OF LIFE, ACCORDING TO MODERN SCIENCE. 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A graphic account of the results of the most recent scientific thought. 


The scope of the volume is wide. It includes one chapter 


entitled “ Marriage, Multiplication, and Morals,” and others on “ Hypnotism and Suggestion,” “The Evolution of Sense,” &c. 


STORIES OF INVENTORS. 


Profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


By Russet, DovusieEpay. 


Large crown 8vo, 


Describes in non-technical language the most interesting modern inventions, such as Airships, Submarines, Automobiles, Fast Trains 
and Steamers, Wireless Telegraphy, &c., and relates some thrilling experiences of inventors and their assistants, 





SIX-SHILLING 


NOSTROMO. Joseph Conrad. 


“ Always strong and moving..... in his best manner—a manner quite unique 
tal curiously interesting.....never undistinguished—the work of a man of 
genius. His writing is always good, the character-drawing is always subtle, 
and the author gives us an unforgettable figure—Nostromo himself.” 

—tThe Times. 


FOR HEART-0’-GOLD. Constance Smedley. 


“A very charming story......characters stand out clear-cut and coherent 
evenamid conditions of Gilbertian whimsicality......Subtle philosophy under- 
lies the whole......Clean literature, healthy pathos, and delicate sarcastic 


hamour.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
The GEORGIANS. W. N. Harben. 


“A novel that one can read and read again...... It goes deeply into motives, 
and it analyses character tully, but it is never in a tedious or morbid strain. 
«One is charmed with the quaint humorous shrewdness of Abner Daniel— 
the same Abner that made another of Mr, Harben’s novels a classic.” 

—Morning Post. 


The HAND of LEONORE. UH. N. Williams. 


“A most enthralling romance, comparable to Dumas himself.” 
—Morning Post. 
“One does not often read such a good historical novel,” —Queen. 





FICTION. 
VERGILIUS. Irving Bacheller. 


The author of “Eben Holden” has in this novel laid the scene 
in Rome and Jerusalem in the stirring times which immediately 
preceded the Christian era, and has succeeded in producing another 


truly striking romance. 
LOVE in CHIEF. R. K. Weekes. 


“A pretty idyllic romance. Its unquestionable skill of characterisation, its 
humour, candour, and critical fairness, should ensure its success.”’ 


—Glasgow Herald. 
The GIVERS. Mary E. Wilkins. 


‘Miss Wilkins’ reputation will be enhanced by this volume.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post. 
*«Supremely at her best......We doubt if any writer does better things of 
their kind than these admirable studies of the heart of homely life.” 


The STEPS of HONOUR. _ Basil King. 


“Mr. Basil King has already given proofs of remarkable skill and versatility 


in ‘ Let Not Man Put Asunder’ and ‘The Garden of Charity.’ ‘The Steps of 
Honour’ will add to his reputation. The theme is handled with striking 
ability, and the reader is driven, in spite of himself, to sympathise with 
Anthony Muir, the wrongdoer; so natural, nay,almost so necessary, does it 


seem that he should have acted as he did.” —Punch. 





A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS WHOSE WORK IS NOW APPEARING IN 


HARPER'S 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Algernon C. Swinburne. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Edwin A. Abbey. 

W. D. Howells. 





Mary E. Wilkins. 
Maurice Hewlett. 
Dr. Simon Newcomb. 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Albert E. Sterner. 
Mark Twain. 


HARPER’S 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


MAGAZINE. 


Margaret Deland. 

Israel Zangwill. 

Richard Le Gallienne. 
Professor Rutherford. 
Howard Pyle. 

Professor Flinders Petrie. 


MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NOTICE. — THE NAVY AS | HAVE 


i 
KNOWN IT, 6y ADMIRAL sR Ep 


FREMANTLE, C€.M.G., will be shortly published, price 16s. net. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Memories and Experiences of 
MONCURE CONWAY. 


2 vols., with Portraits, 30s. net the set. 


THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bartt., 
K.C.V.O., &c. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 39 Full-page Plates from 
Photographs by the Author, 12s. net. 


UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE JAPANESE WAR OFFICE. 


By ETHEL McCAUL. 
With 23 Illustrations, 6s. 











FIFTY YEARS IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
With Portrait Frontispiece, 18s. net. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION NOW READY. Complete in 6 vols., 


14s. net each. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
By EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by 


H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A, 


The Complete Edition contains 56 Coloured Plates 
and about 2,500 IlMustrations. 


eras 
THE UNSEEN ART TREASURES 


OF THE NATION. 





PART I. NOW READY.—Price 74, net, 


Great Pictures in 
Private Galleries 


A Selection of the most 
famous Pictures in the Private 
Galleries of Great Britain, 


BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED in COLOURS 


Part I. contains :— 
ROMEO AND JULIET. By F. Dicksee, R.A, 
THE FAR WEST COAST. By J. H.C. Millar. 
THE OLD GATE. By Fred Walker, A.R.A. 
ARIADNE. By J. Lavery, R.S.A. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IN FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, 





NEW NOVELS.—6s. each. 
THE BRETHREN. 


GOLD ISLAND. 


By Rider Haggard. 


By Nicholson West. 
A LIEUTENANT OF THE KING. 
By Morice Gerard. 


IN THE STRAITS OF TIME. 
By Christopher Hare. 


THE LOVERS OF LORRAINE. 


By S Walkey. 
VANESSA. 
By Constantine Ralli. 
ALIENS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of 
“The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore.” 





Pocket Editions of Works by 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
NOW READY.—2s. net each; leather, 3s. net. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 
THE WRECKER. 
ISLAND NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Also Published :— 
KIDNAPPED, CATRIONA, and 





Price £2 2s. net. 


The Work of 
George W. Joy. 


With an _ Autobiographical Sketch, a 
Technical Note, and Some Remarks on the 
Painting of the Nude. Profusely TIllus- 
trated with 30 Rembrandt Photogravures, 
20 Reproductions in Colour of Pictures 
and Drawings, and 9 Illustrations of 
Studies in Chalk, &c. 


“This book which is in every way a thing of beauty......on 
which both author and publisher are to be heartily congratulated. 
The reproductions, whether in black-and-white or in colour, 





THE MASTER OF- BALLANTRAE., 


could scarcely be bettered.”—Academy. 





A Catalogue of Cassell and Company’s New Books for the Autumn Season will be sent free on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(BARON BRAMPTON). Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


g,—“Sure to be read not only by those who care for 
-_ ies of the Bar and the Turf, but by those who like to 
ihe views of a humane and fair-minded Judge as to the 
rinistration of justice.” 42 ; “i 
’ ANDARD.—“‘'The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins 
oF "delightful budget of miscellaneous reading. They are 
lorehtfal not alone by their wealth of anecdote, but also by 
ier unconsciOUs revelation of a strong and yet lovable 
“ ; 
ality.” 
nn MALL GAZETTE.—“ The making of Hawkins, J., was 
ot quite of the usual character. : 
. a] machine-made out-put of circumstances. As the person 
pe interested, he was minded to take a hand in the manufacture. 
08) 5) 


He was, that is to say, not the | 


ind the hand he took, and the circumstances. that he had to | 


ipulate, and the process of evolution generally, illustrated 
a calivened by a happy combination of humorous conte, and 
pores comment, constitute not only the reason to be of the 
\ seat yolumes, but the reason why their readers will be every- 
body The ‘ good things’ are too numerous to mention.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“It goes without saying that the reminis- 
cences of Baron Brampton, better known as Sir Henry Hawkins, 
should be teeming with human interest. 
life, and in the volumes just published he stands revealed as he 
has never been revealed before.” 


It is the keynote of his | 


DAILY TELEGRAPH (Extract from Leading Article).—* Lord 


| Brampton’s ‘Reminiscences,’ published to-day, not only cover a 





considerable period of modern history, but represent a good deal of 
our modern national life.” (From Review).—“ The ‘ Reminiscences 
of Lord Brampton’ form a book which can be read with delight 
from cover to cover. These two volumes are crammed full of 
good things. In Lord Brampton’s book, too, there are pages of 


| real importance, full of ripe wisdom and instruction for those 


who know something of criminal jurisdiction.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“In two volumes which, only 
after great pressure, as he tells us, Lord Brampton has given to 
the world, are packed full of amusing reading. The ‘ Reminis- 


cences’ will, we are sure, be one of the best-read books of the 
season.” 


GLOBE.—“An almost inexhaustible 
experiences.” 


DAILY EXPRESS.—“ A book in which natural wit and judicial 
humour are mingled: with the deepest pathos and tragedy.” 


DAILY MIRROR.—“The charm of these volumes lies not 
only in their being packed full of good stories (nearly all of 
them, by the way, new stories), but also in the revelation they 
make of a singularly interesting and lovable character.” 


mine of stories and 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE ROLLING STONES 
: IN JAPAN.” 


2 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT 
IN PORTUGAL. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 
With Original Illustrations from Drawings by GimLBerT JAMES. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ Mr. Watson has written a book which may be fittingly placed 
on the bookshelf between Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ and Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘Donkey Ride um the Cevennes.’” 


EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. 
Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
who knew them, By GreRARD CamrBeLL. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
12s, 6d. net. 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. 


By Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Sir Henry’s narrative throughout is wrilten with 
vigour and that colour of detail which such a book needs. It furnishes excellent 
reading for ‘my brother sportsmen of the Anglo-Saxon race,’ to whom it is 
dedicated.” 

DAILY MAIL,—“The virile pages of ‘My 
winter evenings dway for many a brother * shot,’” 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. 


By G. D,. HAZZLEDINE, for some time Private Secretary to 
Sir Frederick Lugard. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—“‘ A live book about an interesting part of the British 
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